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THE MIND.—sy Tuomas A. WoRRALL. 


Yes—I shall change and fade away, | 
And though I change, I shall not die : 
For mind will triumph o’er decay, 
Unquench’d in ight—eternity: 
The grave may queuch the body’s breath, 


But spirit cannot taste of death. 


Il. 
The soul will dwell in mystic light, 
With not a thought to mar its bliss: 
And in that world so purely bright, 
It will not even dream of thas. 
The grave may quench the body’s breath. 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 


Ill. 


Mind—vast expanse of life and light— 
Rolling within its earthly bec, 
Reflects by turns the day—the night— 
The joys we feel—the tears we shed. 
The grave may quench the body's breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 


IV. 
How brief is life!—its utmost years— 
Its breath commingling with distress! —, 
It was—now is—now disappears—_ 
A spirit in its nakedness! 
The grave may quench the body's breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 


Vv. 
The heav'nly life is second birth; 
By spirit—spirit is refin’d: 
Flesh will resolve itselfin earth, 
And mind ascend to purer mind. 
The grave may quench the body’s breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death, 


SELECT TALES. 
From Blackwood’s (Edinburg) Magaziie. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
BRINGING UP LEE WAY. 

The puncture in Mr. Bang’s neck from the board- 
ing pike was not very deep, still it was an ugly la- 
cerated wound; and if he had not, to use his own 
phrase, been somewhat bull-necked, there is no say- 
ing What the consequence might have been. 

**Tom, my boy,” said he, after the doctor was 
done with him, ‘* 1 am nicely eoopered now—nearly 
as good as new—a little stiffish or so—lucky to have 
such a comfortable coating of muscle, otherwise the 
carotid would have beenin danger. So come here, 
and take your turn, and I will hold the candle.” 

It was dead calm, and as I desired the cabin to be 
used as a cockpit, it was at this time full of poor fel- 
lows, waiting to have their wounds “dressed, when- 
ever the surgeon could go below. The lantern was 
brought, sitting down on a wadding tub, T stripped. 
The ball, which [knew had lodged in the fleshy part 
of my left shoulder, had first of all struck me right 
over the collar bone, from which it had glanced, and 
then buried itself in the muscle of the arm, just be- 
low the skin, where it stood out, asif it had been a 
sloe both in shape and colour. ‘The collar bone was 
a good deal shaken, and greatly bruised; but I had 

perceived nothing of all this at the time 1 was shot; 
the sole perceptible sensation was the pinch in the 
shoulder, as already described. I was much sur- 
prised (every man who has been seriously hit being 
entitled to expatiate) with the extreme smallness of 
the puncture in the skin through which the ball had 
entered; you could not have forced a pea through it, 
and there was scarcely any flow of blood. | 

** A very simple affair this, sir,” said the surgeon 
ashe made a minute incision right over the ball, 
the instrument cutting into the co!d dull lead with a 
cheep, and then pressing his fingers, one on each 
side of it, it jumped out nearly into Aaron’s mouth. 

**A pretty sugar plum, Tom—if that collar bone 
of your’s had not been all the harder; you would 
have been embalmed in a gazette, to use-your own 
favourite expression, But, my good boy, your bruise 
on the chest is serious; you must go to bed, and take 
care of yourself.” 

___Alas! there was no bed for me to goto. The ca- 
bin was occupied by the wounded, where the sur- 
geon was still at work. Out of our small crew, nine 
had been killed, and eleven wounded, counting pas- 
sengere—twenty out of forty-two—a fearful propor- 
ion, 

At length the night fell. 

“Pearl, send some of the people aft, and get a 
Spare square-sail from the sailmaker, and?—— 

“Will the awning not do sir?” 

“To be sure it will,” said I: it did not occur to 
me. “Get the awning triced up to the stancheons, 

and tell my steward to get the beds on deck—a few 
flags to shut us in will make the thing complete” 


t was done; and while the sharp eries of the 
wonnded, 


~ 


who were immediately under the knife of 


had been dressed, or were waiting their turn, reach- 
ed our ears distinctly through the small sky-light, 
our beds were arranged on deck, under the shelter 
of the awning, a curtain of flags veiling our quarters 
from the gaze of the crew. Paul Gelid and Pepper- 
pot occupied the starboard side of the little vessel; 
Aaron Bang and myself the larboard. By this time 
it was close on eight o’clock in the evening. I had 
merely looked in on our friends, ensconced as they 
were in their temporary hurricane house; for I had 
more work than could accomplish on deck in re- 
pairing damages. Most of our standin,, and great 
part of our running rigging, had been shot away, 
which the tired crew were busied in splicing and 
knotting, the best way they could, Our main-mast 
was very badly wounded close to the deck. It was 
fished as scientifically as our circumstances admitted. 
The foremast had fortunately escaped—it was un- 
tonched; but there were no fewer than thirteen 
round shot'through our hull, five of them being be- 
tween wind and water. P 

» When every thing had been done which ingenuity 
could devise, or the most determined perseverance 
execute, I returned to our canvasseshed alt, and 
found Mr. Wagtail sitting on the deck, arranging, 
withthe help of my steward, the supper equipment 
to the best of his ability. Our meal, as may easily 
be imagined, was frugal in the extreme--salt beef, 
biscuit, some roasted yams, andco!ld grog-—some ot 
Aaron’s excellent rum, But I mark it down, that I 
question if any one of the four who partook of it, 
ever made so hearty a supper before or since. We 
worked away at the junk until we* had polished the 
bone, clean as an elephant’s tusk, and the roasted 
yams disappeared in bushels-full; while the old rum 
sank in the bottle, like mercury in the barometer, 
indicating an approaching gale. 

“Tsay, quoth Aaron, ‘‘how do you feel, 
my boy?” 

“Why, not quite so buoyant as I could wish. To 
me it has been a day of fearful responsibility.” 
wellit may,” said he. for myself, I go 
to rest with the tremendous consciousness that even 
I, who am not a professional butcher, have shed 
more than one fellow-creature’s blood—a trembling 
eonsideration—and.all for what, ‘fom? You met a 
big ship in the dark, and desired her to stop. She 
said she would not. You said, ‘You shall.’ She re- 
joined, ‘V’ll be d——d if I do.? And thereupon you 
set about compelling her; and certainly:you have in- 
terrupted her course to some purpose, at the trivial 
cost of the lives of only five or six hundred human 
beings, whose hearts were besting cheerily within 
these last six hours, but whose bodies are now food 
for fishes.” 

I was stung. ‘At your hands, my dear sir, I did 
not expect this, and”—— 

*‘Hush,” said he, ‘1 don’t blame you,—it is all 
right; but why will not the Government at home ar- 
range by treaty that this nefarious trade should be 
entirely putdown? Surely all our victories by sea and 
land might warrant our stipulating for so much, in 
place of hugger-mugging with dowbtfull ill-defined 
treaties, specifying that you Johnny Crapeau, and you 
Jack Spaniard, shall steal men, and deal in human 
flesh, in such and such a degree of latitude only, while, 
if you pick up one slave a league to the northward or 
southward of the prescribed line of coast, then we 
shall blow you out of the water wherever we meei 
you. Why should poor devils, who live in one de- 
gree of Iatitude, be kidnapped, whilst we make it 
felony to steal their immdeiate neighbourst” Aaron 
waxed warin as he proceeded—“‘If slavery be that 
Upas-tree, under whose baleful shade every kindly 
feeling inthe human besom, whether of master or 
servant, withers and dies, I ask, who planted it?” 

*‘Oh deck there,”’ said I, while dressing. Mr. Peter 
Swop, one of the Firebrand’s master-mates, and act- 
ing-master of the Wave, popped in his head through 
the opening in the fags. How is the weather, Mr. 
Swop?” 

**Cajm all night sir, not a breath stirring, sir.” 

*‘Are the sails shifted?” saidI, *‘and the starboard 
mainshrouds replaced?” 

“They are not yet, sir, the sails are on deck, and 
the rigging is now stretching and will be all ready 
to get over the mast-head by breakfast time, sir.” 

“How is her head?” 

“Why,” rejoined Swop, ‘it has been boxing all 
round the compass, sir, for these last twelve hours;” 
at present itis north-east.” : 

‘**Have we drifted much since fast night, Mr. 
Swop?” 

‘‘No, sir—much where we were sir,” rejoined the 
master, 

‘*There are several pieces of the wreck, and three 
dead bodies, floating close to, sir.” 

‘* By this time I was dressed, andhad gone from 
under the awning on deck. The first thing I did, 
was to glance my eye over the nettings, and there 
perceived on our quarter, three dead bodies, as Mr. 
Swop had said, floating,—one a white Spaniard, and 


the doctor, and the low moans of those whose wounds 


the others the corpses of two unfortunate Africans, 
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who had perished miserably when the brig went 
down. The white man’s remains, swollen as they 
were, from the heat of the climate, and sudden pu- 
trefaction consequent thereon, floated quietly within 
pistol-shot, motionless and still; but the bodies of 
the two negroes were nearly hidden by the clustering 
sea-birds which had perched onthem., There were 
at least two dozen shipped on eachi carcass, busy with 
their beaks and claws, while on the other hand, the 
water inthe immediate neighbourhood seemed quite 
alive, from the rushing and walloping of numberless 
fishes, who were tearing the prey piecemeal. The 
view was any thing but pleasant, and I naturally turn- 
ed my eyes forward to see what was going on in the 
bows in the schooner, I was startled from the num- 
ber of black faces which I saw. “ Why, Mr. Tyil- 
tackle, how many of these poor creatures have we on 
board?” 

“ There are fifty-nine, sir, under hatches in the 
forehold,” said Timothy, ‘‘ and thirty-five on deck; 
but I hope we shan’t have them long, sir. It looks 
like a breezeto windward. We shall have it before 
long, Sir.” 

Soon after the meal was finished, a light air ena- 
bled us once more to lie our course, and we gradually 
creptto the northward, until 12 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, after which time it fell calm again. I went 
down to the cabin; Bang had been overhauling m 
small library, when a shelf gave way (the whole at- 
fair having been injured by a round shot in the ac- 
tion, which had torn right through the cabin), so 
down came several scrolls rolled up, and covered wi h 
brown paper. 

¢ What are all these? I could hear our friend 
say. 

“They are my logs,” said I. 

“Oh, I see,” said Aaron. ‘*I will havea turn at 
them, with your permission. But what is this so 
care ully bound with red tape, and sealed, and mark- 
ed—let me see, 

HOMAS CRINGLE HIS LOG BOOK.’ ” 

[He then proceeded to read. } 

**Arrived in Portsmouth by the Defiance, at ten, 
A. M. on such aday. Waited on the Commissioner, 
to vhom I had letters, and said I was appointed to the 
Torch. Same day went on board and took up my 
bert in said © 

Sailed for the North Sea, deucedly sea-sick; was 
told that fat pork was the best specific, if bolted half 
raw; did not find it much of a tonic;—passed a ter- 
rible night, and for four hours of it obliged to keep 
watch, more dead than alive. On the evening of the 
third day, we were off Harwich, andthen got a slant 
of wind that enabled us to lay our course.” 

**We stood on, and next morning, in the cold, 
miserable, drenching haze of an October daybreak, 
we passed through a fleet of fishing-boats at anchor. 
‘At anchor,’ thought I, ‘and in the middle of the sea,’ 
—but soit was—all with their tiny cabooses, smok- 
ing cheerily, and a solitary figure, as broad as it was 
long, stiffly walking to and fro on the confined decks 
of the little vessels. It was now that for the first 
time I knew the value of the saying, ‘a fisherman’s 
walk, two steps and overboard.? With regard to 
these same fishermen, I cannotconvey a better notion 
of them, than by deseribing one of the two North 
Sea pilots whom we had on board: well, this pilot 
was a tall, raw-boned subject, about six feet or so, 
witha blue face—I could not call it zed, and a 
hawk’s-bill nose, of bronze. His head was defend- 
ed from the weather by what is technically called a 
south-west, pronounced sow-west, cap, which is in 
shape like the thatch of a dustman, composed of can- 
vass, well tarred, with no snout, and having along 
flap hanging: down the back to carry the rain over 
the cape of the jacket. His chin was embedded in 
a red comforter that rose to his ears. His trunk was 
first of all cased in a shirt of worsted stocking-net; 
over this he had a coarse linen shirt, then a thick 
cloth waistcoat; a shag jacket was the next layer, and 
over that was rigged the large cumbrous pea jacket, 
reaching to hisknees, As tor his lower spurs, the 
rig was still more peculiar:—first of all, he had on a 
pair of most comfortable woollen stockings, what 
we call fleecy hosiery—and the beauties are peeu- 
liarly nice in this respect,—then a pair of strong 
fearnaught trowsers; over these again are drawn up 
another pair of stockings, thick rig and furrow, as 
we call them in Scotland, and above all this were 
drawn a pair of long, well-greased, and liguored 
boots, reaching half way up the thigh, and alte- 
gether impervious to wet. However comfortable 
this costume may be in bad weather én board, it 1s 
clear enough that any culprit so swathed, would stand 
a poor chance of being saved, were he to fall over- 
board. The wind veered round and round, and baf- 
fled, and checked us off, so that it was the sixth night 
after we had taken our departure from Harwich be- 
fore we saw Heligoland light. We then bore away 
for Cuxhaven, and I now knew for the first time that 
we had a government emissary of some kiud or an- 
other on board, although he had hitherto confined 


*¢ All at once it came on to blow from the nort” 
east, and we were again driven back among the En®” 
lish fishing boats. The weather was thick as butte" 
milk, so we had tc keep the bell constantly ringing» 
as we could not see the jibe-boom-end from the fore- 
castle. Every now and then we heard a small, hard, 
clanking tickle, from the fishing boats, as if an old 
pot had been struck instead of a bell, and a faint hol- 


‘lo, * Fishing-smack,’ as we shot past them in the 


fog, while we could scarcely see the vessels at all. 
The morning after this particular time to which I 
allude, was darker than any which had gone before 
it: absolutely you could not see the breadth of the 
ship from you; and as we had not taken the sun for 


five days, we had to grope our way almost entirely 
by the lead. I had the forenoon watch, during the 
whole of which we were amongst a little fleet of 
fishing boats, although we could scarcely see them, 
bu being unwilling to lose ground by lying to, we 
fired a gun every half hour, to give the small craft 
notice of our vicinity, that they might keep their 
bells a-going. Every three or four minutes, the ma- 
rine drum-boy, or some amateur performer,—for 
most sailors would give a giass of grog any day to be 
allowed to beat a drum five minutes on: end,—beat 
a short roli, and often as we drove along, under a 
reefed foresail, and close reefed topsails, we could 
hear the answering tinkle before we saw the craft from 
which it proceeded, and when we did perceive her 
as we flew across her stern, we could only see it, 
and her mast, and one or two well swathed, hardy 
fishermen, the whole of the little vessel forward be- 
ing hid in a cloud. 

**I had been invited this day to dine with the cap- 
tain, Mr. Splinter, the first lieutenant being also of 
the party; the cloth had been withdrawn, and we had 
all had a glass or two of wine a-piece, when the fog 
settled down so thickly, although it was not more 
than five o’clock in the afternoon, that the captain — 
desired that the lamp might be lit. It was done, and 
1 was remarking the contrast between the dull, dasky, 
brown light, or rather the palpable London fog that 
came through the sky-light, and the bright yellow 
sparkle of the lamp, when the second lieutenant, 
Mr. Treenail, came down the ladder. 

** We have shoaled our water to five fathom, sir, 
and stones, Here, Wilson, bring in the 
ead. 

** The leadsman, in his pea jacket and shag trow- 
sers, with the rain-drop hanging to his nose, and a 
large knot in his cheek from a junk of tobacco there- 
in stowed, with pale, wet visage, and whiskers spark- 
ling with moisture, while his long black hair hung 
damp and lank over his fine forehead, and the stand- 
up cape of his coat, immediately presented himself 
at the door, with the lead in his claw, an octagonal 


| shaped cone, like the weightof a window sash, about 


eighteen inches long, and two inches diameter at the 
bottom, tapering away nearly toa point at top, where 
it was flattened, and a hole pierced for the line to be 
fastened to. Atthe lower end—the butt end, as I 
would say—there was a hollow scooped out, and fill- 
ed with grease, so that, when the lead was cast, the 
quantity of the soil, sand, or shells, or mud, that 
came up adhering to this lard, indicated, along with 
the depth of water, our situation in the North Sea; 
and by this, indeed, we guided our course, in the 
absence of all opportunity of ascertaining our posi- 
tion by observations of the sun. The captain con- 
sulted the chart—‘ Sand and shells; why, you should 
have deeper water, Mr. Treefiail. Any of the fish- 
ing boats near you?? 

**¢ Not at present, sir; but we cannot be far off 
some of them.’ 

*** Well, let me know wher you come near any 
of them.’ 


‘** A little after this, as became my situation, I rose 
and made my bow, and went on deck. By this time 
the night had fallen, and it was thicker than ever, so 
that, standing beside the man atjthe wheel, you cou!d 
not see farther forward than the booms: yet it was not 
dark either, that is, it was moonlight, so that the haze, 
thick as it was, had that silver gauze-like appearance, 
as if it had been luminous in itself, that cannot be de- 
scribed to one who has not seen it. The gun had been 
fired just as I came on deck, but no responding tinkle 
gave notice of any vessel being in the neighbonrhood. 
‘Ten minutes, it may have been a quarter of an hour, 
when a short roil of the drum was beaten from the 
forecastle, where I was standing, At the moment, 
I thought I heard a holla, but { could not be sure: 
presently I saw a small light, with a misty halo sur- 
rounding it, just under the bowsprit—‘ Port your 
helm,’ sung ovt the boatswain: ‘ port your helm, or 
we shall be over a fishing-boat,’ A ery arose from 
beneath; a black object was for an instant distinguish- 
able, and the next momenta erash was heard; the 
spritsail-yard ratiled, and broke off sharp at the point 
where it crossed the bowsprit; and a heavy smashing 
thump against our bows, told in fearful language that 
we had run her down. Three of the men and a boy 
hung on by the rigging of the bowsprit, and were 


himself strictly to the captain’s ‘cabin, | 


brought safely on board; but two poor fellows perish- 
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ed, with their boat. It appeared that they had bro- 
ken their bell, and although they saw us coming, they 
had no better means than shouting, and showing 4 
light, to advertise us of their vicinity. 

‘Next morning the wind once more chopped 
round, and the weather cleared, and in four-and- 
twenty hours thereafter we were off the mouth of the 
Elbe, with three miles of white foaming shoals be- 
tween us and the land at Cuxhaven, roaring and hiss- 
ing, as if ready to swallow us up. It was low water, 
and, as our object was to land the Emissary at Cux- 
haven, we had to wait, having no pilot for the port, 
although we had the signal flying fur one all morn- 
ing, until noon, when we ran in close to the green 
mound which constituted the rampart of the fort at 
the entrance. ‘To our great surprise, when we hoist- 
ed our colours and pennant, and fired a gun to lee- 
ward, there was no flag hoisted in answer at the flag- 
staff, nor was there any indication of a single living 
soul on shore to welcome us. Mr. Splinter and the 
Captain were standing together at the gangway-—— 
¢ Why, sir,’ said the former, ‘ this silence somewhat 
surprises me: what say you, Cheragoux?? to the go- 
vernment emissary or messenger already mentioned, 
who was peering through the glass close by.” 

‘Why, mi Lieuteuant, I don’t certain dat all is 
righ on sore dere.’ 

‘< No,’ said Captain Deadeye; ‘why, what do you 

see?’ 
* 6€6]¢ is not so much vat I shee, as vat I no shee, 
sir, dat trembles me. It cannot surely be possib dat 
de Prussian an’ Hanoverian troop have left de place, 
and dat dese dem Franceman ave advance so far as 
de Elbe autrefois, dat ish, once more?? 

French,’ said Deadeye; ‘pooh, nonsense; no 
French hereabouts; none nearer than those cooped 
up in Hamburgh with Davoust, take my word for it.” 

‘¢¢]T sall take your vord for any ting else in de 
large vorld, mi Capitan; but I see someting glance 
behind dat rampart, parapet you call, dat look dem 
like de shako of de infanterie legere of dat willain de 
Emperor: Napoleon. Ah! I see de red worsted 
epaulet of de grenadier also; sacre, vat is dat pof of 
vite smoke?’ 

«¢ What it was we soon ascertained to our heavy 
cost, for the shot that had been fired at us from a 
long 32-pound gun, took effect right abaft the fore- 
mast, and killed three men outright, and wounded 
two. Several other shots followed, but with less 
sure aim. eae we fire was of no use, as our 
carronades could not have pitched their metal much 
more than half way;‘or, even if they had been long 

ns, they would merely have plumped the balls 
into the turf rampart, without hurting any one. So 
we wisely hauled off, and ran up the river with the 
young flood for about an hour, until we anchored 
close to the Hanoverian bank, near a gap in the dike, 
where we waited till the evening. 

*¢ As soon as the night fell, a boat with muffled 
oars was manned, to carry the messenger on shore. 
I was in it; Mr. Treenail, the second lieutenant, 
steering, We pulled in right fora breach in the 
dike, lately cut by the French, in order to inundate 
the neighbourhood; and as the Elbe at high water is 
hereabouts much higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, we were soon sucked into the current, and had 
only to keep our oars in the water, pulling a stroke 
now and then to give the boat steerage way. As we 
shot through the gap into the smooth water beyond, 
we then once more gave way, the boat’s head being 
kept in the direction of lights that we saw twinkling 

in the distance, apparently in some village beyond 
the inner embankment, when all at once we dashed 
in amongst thousands of wild geese, which rose with 
a clang, and a concert of quacking, screaming, and 
hissing, that was startling enough. We skimmed 
steadily on in the same direction—‘ Oars, men!’— 
‘We were by this time close to a small cluster of 
houses, perched on the forced ground or embank- 
ment, and the messenger hailed in German, 

“<*¢ Qui vive!” sung out a gruff voice; and we 


* heard the clank of a musket, as if some one had cast 


it from his shoulder, and caught it in his hands as 

Our passenger 

seemed a little taken aback; but-he hailed again, still 

in German, ‘ Parole,’ replied the man. A pause. 

* The watchword, or I fire.’ We had none to give. 

“Pull round, men,’ said the Lieutenant, with 

t quickness; ‘pull the starboard oars; we are in 

the wrong box; back water the larboard. That’s it! 
give way men.’ 

** A flash—crack went the sentry’s piece, and ping 
sung the ball over our heads. Another pause. ‘Then 
a volley from a whole platoon. Again all was dark 
and silent. Presently a fiéld-piece was fired, and 
several rockets were let off in our direction, by whose 
light we could see a whole company of French sol- 
diers standing to their arms, with several cannon, but 
we were speedily out of the reach of their mus- 


ketry; but several round shots were fired at us, that 


hissed, recochetting along the water close by us. Not 
a word was spoken in the boat all this time, but we 
continued to pull for the opening in the dike, al- 
though, the current being strong against us, we made 
but little way; while the chance of being cut off by 
the Johnny Crapeaus getting round the top of the 
embankment, so as to command the gap before we 
could reach it, became every moment more alarming. 

‘*The messenger was in great tribulation, and 
made several barefaced attempts to stow himself away 
under the stern sheets. | 

‘*The gallant fellows who composed the crew, 
strained at their oars until every thing cracked again; 
but as the flood made, the current against us increas- 


the current, man,” said the lieutenant to the coxswain; 
the man put the tiller to port, as he was ordered. 
*** Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr. Capitan Lieu- 
tenant?’ said the emissary. ‘Oh! you not pershave 
you are rone in onder de igh bank. How you shall 
satisfy me, no France infanierie legere dere too, more 
as in de fort, eh? How you shall satisfy me, Mister 
Capitan Lieutenant, eh?? 

“¢ Hold your blasted tongue, will you?’ said Tree- 
nail, ‘and the infantry legere be damned, simply. 
Mind your eye, my fine fellow, or 1 shall be much 
inclined to see whether you will be degere in the 
Elbe or no. Hark!’ 

‘‘We all pricked up our ears, and strained our 
eyes, while a bright, spitting, sparkling fire of mus- 
ketry op¢hed at the gap, but there was no ping ping- 
ing of the shot overhead. 

_ $€*They cannot be firing at us, sir,’ said the cox- 
swain; ‘none of them bullets are telling here away.’ 
‘¢Presently a smart fire was returned in three dis- 
tinct clusters from the water, and whereas at first 
had only lit up the dark figures of the French sol- 
diery, and the black outline of the bank on which 
they were posted, the flashes that answered them 
showed us three armed boats attempting to force the 
passage. Ina minute the firing ceased; the mea- 
sured splash of oars was heard as boats approached 
use 

*¢*Who’s there?” sung out the lieutenant. 

“Torches,” was the answer. 

*¢All’s well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr. Treenail; 
and presently the jolly-boat, . and launch and cutter, 
of the Torch, with twenty marines, and six-and thirty 
seamen, all armed, were alongside. 

‘¢¢What cheer, Treenail, my boy?’ quoth Mr. 
Splinter. 

‘¢*Why, not much; the French, who we were told 
had left the Elbe entirely, are still here, as well as 
at Cuxhavan, not in force certainly, but sufficiently 
strong to have peppered us very ens, 

*** What, are any: of the people hurt?’ 

No,’ said the garrulous emissary. ‘Nu, not 
hnrt, but some of us frightened{litlue piece—ah, very 
mosh, jevous assure.’ 

** ‘Speak for yourself, Master Plenipo,’ said Tree- 
nail, ‘But Splinter, my man, now since the enemy 
have occupied the dyke in front, how the deuce shall 
we get back into the river, tell me that?? 

‘* ‘Why,’ said the senior lieutenant,’ we must go 
as we came.’ 

‘**And here the groans from two poor fellows who 
had been hit were heard from the bottom of the 
launch. The cutter was by this time close to us, on 
the larboard side, commanded by Mr. Julius Casar 
Tip, the senior midshipman, vulgarly called inthe 
ship Bathos, or the art of sinking, from his rather 
unromantic name. Here also a low moaning evin- 
ced the precision of the Frenchman’s fire. 

*** Lord, Mr. Treenail, a sharp brush that was.’ 
*** Hush,’ quoth Treenail. At this moment three 
rockets hissed up into the dark sky, and for an in- 
stant the hull and rigging of the sloop of war at an- 
chor in the river, glanced in the blue-white glare, 
and vanished again, like a spectre, leaving us in more 
thick darkness than before. 

*** Gemini! what is that now?’ quoth Tip, as we 
distinctly heard the commixed rumbling and rattling 
sound of artillery along the dyke. 

*** The ship has sent up these rockets to warn us 
of our danger,’ said Mr. ‘Treenail. * What is to be 
done? Ah, Splinter, we are in a scrape—there they 
have brought up field-pieces, don’t you hear?’ 

** Splinter had heard it as well as his junior officer. 
‘True enough, Treenail; so the sooner we make a 
dash through the opening the better.’ 

** Agreed.’ 


‘** By some impulse peculiar to British sailors, the 
men were just about cheering, when their command- 
ing officer’s voice controlled them. ‘ Hark, my brave 
fellows, silence as you value your lives,’ 

**So away we pulled, the tide being now nearly 
on the turn, and presently we were so near the open- 


of the sloop of war. All was quiet on the dyke. 


*** Zounds, they have retreated after all,’ said Mr. 
Treenail. 


** *Whoo—o, whoo—o,’ shouted a gruff voice from 
the shore. 

‘* *Phere they are still,’ said Splinter. ‘Marines, 
stand by, don’t throw away a shot; men, pull like 
fury. So, give way my lads, a minute of that strain’ 
will shoot us along side of the old brig—that’s it— 
hurrah!” 

*¢¢ Hurrah!’ shouted the men in answer, but his 
-and their exclamations were cut short by a volley of 
musketry. ‘lhe fierce mustaches, pale faces, glazed 
shakoes, blue uniforms, and red epaulets, of the 
French infantry, glanced for a moment, and then all 


was dark again. 


s¢ ¢Fire!? The marines in the three boats returned 
the salute, and by the flashes we saw three pieces of 
field artillery in the very act of being unlimbered. 
We could distinctly hear the clash of the mounted 
artillerymen’s sabres against their horses’ flanks, as 
they rode to the rear, their burnished accoutrements 
glancing at every sparkle of the musketry. We 
ulled like fiends, and heing the fastest boag, soon 
headed the launch and cutter, who were returning the 
enemy’s fire brilliantly, when crack—a six-pound 
shot drove our boat into staves, and all hands were 
the next moment squattering in the water. J sank a 
good bit, 1 suppose, for when I rose to the surface, 


ed, and we barely held our own, ‘Steer her out of 


half drowned and giddy and confused, and striking 
out at random, the first thing 1 recollected was, a 


ing that we could see the signal-light in the rigging | 


hard hand being wrung into my neckerchief, while 
a gruff voice shouted in my ear— 

** *Rendez vous, men cher.’ 

**Resistance was useless. I was forcibly dra 
up the bank, where both musketry and cannon were 
still playing on the boats, which had, however, by 
this ime got a good offing. I soon knew they were 
safe by the Torch opening a fire of round and grape 
on the head of the dyke, a certain proof that the 
boats had been accounted for. The French part 
now ceased firing, and retreated by the edge of the 
inundation, keeping the dike between them and the 
brig, all except the artillery, who had to scamper 
off, ranniag the gauntlet on the crest of the embank- 
ment until they got beyond the range of the carron- 
ades. I was conveyed between two grenadiers, 
aloug the water’s edge, so long as the ship was firing; 
but when that ceased, [ was clapped on one of the 
limbers of the field-guns, and strapped down to it 
between two of the artillerymen. 

‘*We rattled along, until we came up to the 
French bivouac, where round a large fire, kindled in 
what seemed to have been a farmyard, were assem- 
bled about fifty or sixty French soldiers. heir 
arms were piled under a low projecting roof of an 
out-house, while the fire flickered upon their dark 
figures, and glanced on their bright accoutrements, 
and lit up the wall of the house that composed one 
side of the square. I was immediately marched be- 
tween a file of men, into a small room in the out- 
house, where the commanding officer of the detach- 
ment was seated at a table, a blazing wood fire roar- 
ing in the chimney. He was a genteel, slender, 
dark man, with very large black mustaches, and fine 
sparkling black eyes, and had apparently just dis- 
mounted, for the mud was fresh on his boots and 
trowsers. The latter were blue, with a broad gold 
lace down the seam, and fastened by a strap under 
his boot, from which projected a long fixed spur.” 


- THE ADRIATIC BRIDE. - 


CONCLUDED. 
It was scarcely night when Ziani, his heart over- 
flowing with affection and joy, returned to his palace 
with a priest, who was to unite him to his beloved 
Giovanna. But he found her apartment deserted: a 
piece of paper, containing the following words, lay on 
the table beside her bridal wreath:— 
**Ziana! you stand between the throne and my 
bridal garland. ‘The country is right; you ean only 
choose one of them. The crown is offered you by 
thousands of our poor unprotected citizens: the bri- 
dal wreath is presented you by the hand of an insig- 
nificant girl. Your great mind will easily distin- 
guish which you ought to accept; but to spare you 
the struggle, I flee hence. Ifyou really love me, 
do not endeavour to discover my retreat, but render 
my country happy!” | 
Who can describe Ziani’s feelings!—So near the 
moment of fulfilling his most ardent wishes, he saw 
every thing vanish before him, like the visions of 
fancy. “Giovanna!” he cried: ‘* Giovanna! you 
have not lett me voluntarily! But they shall not 
wrest you from my bosom! Your bridal wreath 
is worth more to me than all the crowns in the 
world!” 
He called all his domestics together—offered a 
large reward to any who might discover traces of 
Giovanna; and rushed out himself in pursuit of her. 

During this time, Malapiero bad accompanied the 
fugitives to the harbour, and procured them a vessel, 
in which they instantly set sail, by the clear light of 
the moon. He then hastened back to Ziani’s palace, 
feeling that he might be of service tohisfriend. But 
not finding him there, and having long sought him 
in vain in every part of the city, he returned again to 
the harbour; and was alarmed and confounded, when 
he here saw Ziani on board his galley, which was 
just pushing off, in pursuit of Daponte and his daugh- 
ter, whose track he had been successful in discover- 
ing. ‘To detain lim, was not to be thought of: he 
had searcely time to jump on board, and accompany 
his despairing friend, Ziani was determined to sa- 
crifice every thing to his affection: he was deaf to 
every other feeling, and stood immoveable on the 
bow of the vessel; his eyes fixed on the dark waters, 
as though he would discover the traces of Giovanna’s 
flight on the bosom of the waves, on which the moon- 
beams were lightly playing. 

At length, when the first rays of morn clouded the 
ocean, a vessel was discovered at a distance. Ziani 
was the first to discern it. ‘* Row on!—row on!” 
he cried: “yonder is my Giovanna!” The oars 
struck deeper into the waves—the galley cut quicker 
into the waters, and brought them shortly near the 
vessel. Ziani soon recognised Giovanna. She stood 
at the bow of the vessel, as on the morning when she 
sang to him in the fishing boat, clad in a white dress, 
glowing with the crimson rays of the morning dawn; 
but she made a sign to him to return back: and when 
he extended his arms, towards her, and called on her 
leved name, she cried to him in a voice of earnest 
entreaty, ** Desist, Ziani, and listen to the voice of 
your country, which calls you!” 

[But Ziani heeded not her entreaties, and pre- 
pared to board the vessel, when the patriotic maid- 
en plunged into the sea, and sank to rise no more.] 

Ziani would have plunged into the waves, to at- 
tempt her rescue, had not Malapiero powerfully 
held him back. The sailors also wished to save-her, 
but Daponte opposed them. ‘* Leave my child in 
peace,” he cried; **she has chosen her path.” 

Ziani lay senselégs in the arms of his friend; Gio- 


—— 


sea, and the two vessels returned slowly 
Venice. 


than ever against Daponte and his daughter, they ran 
in crowds to the harbour, and had already seized se- 
veral vessels to go in pursuit of Ziani, and brin 

him back, when they saw his galley returning, ond 


Y | hailed its approach with an universal shout of joy 


Ziani awakened as out of a dream, and looked 
with surprise around him. ‘* Do you hear your 
people call you?” asked Malapiero. ‘* Do not you 
hear them requiring peace and happiness of you?” 

But Ziani was silent—his eyes fixed on vacaney. 
Daponte then seized his hand, saying, have you for- 
gotten Giovanna’s last words? Shall she have sa- 
crificed her life in vain?” 

Ziani did not answer. He looked fervently up to 
heaven, while the big tears rolled down his manly 
cheeks, and stepped silently into the boat which was 
to convey him on shore. 

The people pressed round him when he landed, 
crying out, ‘* Accept the crown, Ziani!—take the 
crown—you must be our Doge!” They kissed his 
dress and hands—threw themselves down before 
him—mothers with their children, clasped.his knees; 
—the tumult was excessive. No sooner did they 
perceive old Daponte, than several voices cried ont, 
*¢ There is Vitali’s murderer! Down with him and 
his daughter! They will also tear Ziani from us!” 
A number rushed forward to seize him. Ziani 
proudly raised his head, and demanded si- 

ence— . 

*¢ Whoever dares to lay hand on Daponte,”’ he said 
with dignified firmness, *tisa dead man! Iam now 
your Doge, and will judge him myself. You have 
chosen me to be your chief, I acquiesce in your 
wish, but be on your guard, for [ascend the throne 
with s heart dead to the tender feelings of human- 
ity! 

He was now conducted in triumph, amid the shouts 
and acclamations of the populace, to the Palace of 
the Senate, where he informed the electors that he 
was ready to accept the crown. Thus did Ziani as- 
cend the throne—but his heart remained desolate! 

~ Daponte gave himself willingly up to justice. Ziani 
sulymitted his case to the Senate, and Malapiero de- 
fended the old man so successfully, that he was ac- 
quitted by this august assembly, in consideration of 
his daughter’s noble sacrifice. Daponte then became 
Ziani’s most faithful attendant. 


By the firm and wise measures of the new Doge, 
the republic was soon restored to peace and tranquil- 
lity, and again attained its former pitch of glory.— 
The people, who idolized their present sovereign, 
but ever considered his murdered predecessor asa 
martyr to intemperate fury, now loudly expressed 


their wishes that Ziani should unite himself to the 


beautiful Bianca, Vitali’s daughter, and thus endeav- 
our to obliterate from her mind the melancholy fate 
of her father. His friends also pressed him to mar- 
ry, hoping that the deep grief which constantly prey- 
ed on his mind might be soothed by female tender- 
ness. But Ziani, who lived like a hermitin his own 
palace, remained inattentive to the wishes of his 
friends and the people, and gave Bianea’s hand to 
Malapiero, who already possessed her affection, 

During this time, the Emperor Frederick had 
never ceased persecuting Pope Alexander the Third, 
who, finding himself elsewhere insecure from the im- 
placable hatred of his rival,and trusting on the friend- 
ship and patriotism of the republie, at length took 
refuge in a monastery at Vienna, where his wish ap- 
peared to be to live retired. But the republic was 
proud of having the head of the church under its 
protection; and the Doge, accompanied by the robles, 
brought the Pope with great pomp out of his soli- 
tude, into a magnificent palace prepared for his re- 
ception. They offered to mediate between him and 
the Emperor, and sent a splendid embassy for that 
purpose to Frederick, who dismissed it however with 
contempt, and insisted on Alexander’s being given 
uptohim. But Ziani, who knew the strength of his 
country, answered firmly in the negative to this in- 
sulting proposition, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made of recommencing the war. 

Pope Alexander felt that his fate was now entirely 
inthe hands of Ziani, and thought it politic to use 
every means in his power to unite the Doge’s inter- 
est to his own. He had a niece, the Duchess Val- 
drada, whose excessive beauty, being in as great re- 
nown as her immense possessions, the richest and 
most distinguished nobles of the country became her 
suitors. 


Alexander had reserved to himself the disposal of 
her hand, and as he had already rejected several pow- 
ful aspirants, he now ardently hoped through her 
means to attach the Doge for ever to his cause. He 
therefore invited her to Venice, where her beauty 
and charms, far exceeding the renowa which had pre- 
ceded her, and being also a pattern of every feminine 
virtue, each was eager to render her homage. Even 
Ziani acknowledged that he had never seen a more 
perfect woman, and paid her the most distinguished 
marks of respect. As the Pope discovered that 
Ziani’s noble figure had made a deep impression on 
his niece, he considered his plan of the union to have 
succeeded, and thought it was now incumbent for 
him to speak with the Doge on the subject. News 
arriving at this time thatthe Emperor Frederick was 
preparing a powerful fleet to send against Venice, 
under the command of his own son Otto, the repub- 
lic, inflamed by the exhortations of the Pope, and 


vanna remained firmly anchored at the bottom of the 


the glory of protecting his sacred rights, did not hes- 


back to 


The populace were informed, by Ziani’s domes- _ 
gged | tics, of the reason of his hasty departure. They had 
placed all their hopes on this man; and more furious 
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ing out to meet him with only .thirty galleys. 
Whee Zisni went to take leave of the Pope, and a 
his blessing, the latter said, ** Go courageously to 
battle, my son! my blessing is stronger than a thou- 
sand swords. I have destined an incomparable jew~- 
el for the victor, the hand of the Duchess Valdra- 

” 

Ziani went out with his squadron to meet the ene- 
my, and found Frederick’s fleet on the coast of Istria, 
where a dreadful battle ensued. Ziani fought like a 

lion, with Malapiero and Daponte by his side. The 
Jatter fell. ‘The superiority of the enemy was great, 
but they could make no stand against the bravery 
and warlike skill of the Venetians. Many of the 
ships were overpowered, several were Set on fire, 
and when at last Zaini and Malapiero boarded the 
Admiral’s vessel and made Prince Otto prisoner 
with their own hands, the contest was decided, and 
the remainder of the fleet escaped. ‘ 

The conquerors returned triumphantly to their 
harbour laden with booty. Never had the republic 
gained aimore splendid or important victory. rhe 
news of it had reached Venice before them. The 
Pope was overjoyed, for he~ plainly saw, that after 
this migkty blow, which had thrown the Imperial 
Prince into their hands, the Emperor must now hu- 
miliate himself before him; in order therefore to 
celebrate the return of the victor, he manned a num- 
ber of vessels and sailed from the harbour, accom~- 

anied by the Senate and the higher order of the 

lergy, to meet the Doge. se 

Whilst the warriors ot Ziani’s fleet were rejoicing 
and shouting, he stood thoughtful and melancholy on 
the deck of his vessel, looking down silently on the 

sea! Malapiero drew near him, and seizing his 
hand said:—** My Ziani, are you now satisfied with 
your fate?” 

Ziani looked at him mournfully; ‘*Iam,” he an- 
swered, ‘* but do you know what day this is?” 

It was the feast of the assumption, the same day 
on which, two years before, Giovanna had buried 
herself in the waves. See,” continued Ziani, ‘‘we 
shall reach the sacred spot where the angelic girl 
sought refuge in the arms of death, from the wild 
frenzy of my passion; and now without any bridal 
wreath, adorned only with the cold laurel, Iam pass- 
ing like a stormy cloud over the watery couch of my 
beloved Giovanna, who lies slumbering there, the 
sleep of eternal rest.” 

Milapiere endeavoured to divert his mind by con- 
versing with him on the important advantages of the 
victory, and ventured to mention the name of the 
beautiful Duchess Valdrada. But Ziani saook his 
head calmly, and said, **1 plainly see that you are 
all calculating falsely!’ My heart, filléd with the 
eternally beloved and sacred image of Giovanna, 
and love for my country, finds no place for any other 
feeling.” 

They now perceived at a distance the splendidly 
adorned vessels, which were conducting the Pope 
and his magnificent suite to meet the conquerors.— 
The mariners mutually saluted each other with 
shouts of joy, and as the vessels drew up together, 
the Pope went on board the Doge’s galley, where he 
embraced him before all the people. 

** You are the greatest hero of your time,” said 
Alexander, “the pride of your country, and the sup- 

ort of the church! I am come to bring you bless- 
ings and thanks!” 

Ziani sunk on his knee before him, but the Pope, 
after placing his hands upon him, raised him up, and 
continued:—**But | bring you also, my son, the pro- 
mised reward; receive from my hand Valdrada’s be- 
trothing ring; she will salute the victor as her bride- 
groom!” On saying which, le presented an elegant 
gold ring to the Doge. 

Ziani took it, but his hand trembled, and his eyes, 
which were raised towards Heaven, filled with tears. 
** Do you know this spot in the sea?” he asked his 
friend in a whisper. Malapiero answered by a 
mournful inclination of the head, for the ships were 
now stationary, exactly on that part where the waves 
had closed over the lovely form of Giovanna. Ziani 
at length recovered himself, and turning to the Pope, 
suid: ‘* The reward you offer me, Holy Father, is far 
pote than I merit; but I am already betrothed! 

rere lies my bride! permit me, in your presence, to 

affiance myself once more to her!”? And so saying, 
_ he dropped the ring in the sea, and looked anxiously 
after it as it disappeared amid the lightly curling 
waves, and sunk beneath his bride, who had founda 
nuptial couch in the vast depths of the ocean. 
ut the Pope, who put a different construction on 
Ziani’s words, replied, ** Well said, noble Duke! 
The sea shall henceforth be your bride, you have 
gained her by force of arms. In remembrance of 
this great day, I command, that you and your suc- 
cessors shall annually,on the feast of the Assumption, 
wed yourselves in this manner with the sea, as a tes- 
timony of your sovereignty over her, which I here 
concede to you!” 

The Venetians shouted with applause at the insti- 
tution of this feast, which so much flattered their 
pride: but Ziani with a look of deep melancholy, 
pressed the hand of his friend, who had alone under- 
stood him, 

After they had entered Venice in triumph, Ziani 


sent his prisoner, Prince Otto, asa messenger of 


peace to his afflicted father, and Venice had soon the 
_ pleasure of seeing the Emperor and the Pope 
rought toa reconciliation within its walls, by the 

_ Mediation of their Doge. - 
_ Ziani remained unmarried, and celebrated séveral 
times the feast instituted by himself and the Pope, 


timent of a sacred unalterable love for Giovanna, and 
he cast down the betrothing ring, as a testimony that 
he remained true to her till death. 
Ninety-one Doges have ascended the ducal throne 
since Ziani. Daring the space of six hundred years, 
they have celebrated the feast of the Marriage with 
the Sea. But none were acquainted with the deep 
and tender sentiment which urged the founder to cast 
the first ring into the waves, and while they all, in 
their own vain opinions, conceived they were wed- 
ding themselves to the sea, as a proof of their power 
Over it,‘its immense waves were only the silken cur- 
tains to Giovanna’s bridal bed, whereon she slept, 
embosomed in the watery chambers of the feartul 
deep, and received the betrothing rings, only asa 
testimony of the tender and inviolable fidelity of her 
Ziani. 

{From the New-York Mirror. ] 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Venice—Church of the Jesuits—a marble curtain 
—original of Titian’s Martyrdom of St. Lawrence 
—a summer morning—Armenian island—visit to a 
cloister—a_ celebrated monk—the poet’s study— 
illaminated copies of the Bible—the stranger’s book 
—a clean printing-office—the hospital for the insane 
—innocent and happy-looking maniacs—the cells 
for ungovernable lunaties—barbarity of the keeper 
—miserable provisions—another glance at the pri- 
sons under the ducal palace—the office of execu- 
tioner—the arsenal—the state gallery—the armour 
of Henry the fourth—a curious -key—machines for 
torture, ete. 

In a first visit to a great European city it is dif- 
ficult not to let many things escape notice. Among 
several churches, which 1 did not see when was 
here before, is that of the Jesuits. It is a temple 
worthy of the célebrity of this splendid order. The 
proportions are finer than those of most of the Ve- 
netian churches, and the interior is one tissue of 
curious marbles and gold. As we entered, we were 
first struck with the grace and magnificence ofa large 
heavy curtain, hanging over the pulpit, the folds of 
which, and the figures wrought upon it, struck us as 
unusually elegant and ingenious. —Our astorishment 
was not lessened when we found it was one solid 
mass of verd-antique marble. Its sweep over the 
side and front of the pulpit is as careless as ifit were 
done by the wind. The whole ceiling of the chureh 
isgcovered with sequin gold: the finest that is coined. 
In one of the side chapels is the famous **Martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence,” by Titian. A fine copy of it 
(suid in the catalogue to be the original) was exhi- 
bited in the Boston Atheneum a year or two since. 

It is Sunday,and the morning has been of a heaven- 
y, summer, sunny calmness, such asis seen often 
n Italy, ana once in a year, perhaps, in New-Eng- 
and. It isa kind of atmosphere that to breathe is 
to be grateful and happy. We have been to the Ar- 
menian island—a little gem on the bosom of the La- 
gune, a mile from Venice, where stands the monas- 
tery, to which place Lord Byron went daily to study 
snd translate with the fathers, ‘There is just room 
upon it for a church, a convent, and a little garden. 
It looks afloat on the water. Our gondola glided 
up to the clean stone stairs, and we were received 
by one of the order, a hale but venerable looking 
movk, in the Armenian dress, the long black cas- 
sock and small round cap, his beard long and scat- 
tered with gray, and his complexion and eyesofa 
cheerful child-like clearness, such as regular and 
simple habits alone can give. I inquired, as we 
walked through the cloister, for the father with 
whom Lord Byron studied, and of whom the poet 
speaks so often and so highly in his letters. The 
monk smiled and bowed modestly, and related a lit- 
tle incident that had happened to him at Padua, 
where he had met two American travellers, who 
had asked him of himself inthe same manner. He 
had forgotten their names, but from his discription 
I presumed one to have been Professor Longtellow, 
of Bowdoin university. . 


The stillness and cleanliness about the convent as 
we passed through the cloisters and halls, rendered 
the impression upon a stranger delightful. We pass- 
ed the small garden, in which grew a stately oleander 
in full blossom, and thousands of smaller flowers, in 
neat beds and vases, and after walking through the 
church, a plain and pretty one, we came to the li- 
brary, where the monk had studied with the poet.— 
It is a proper place for study—disturbed by nothing 
but the dash of oars from a passing gondola, or the 
scream of a seabird, and well-furnished with books 
in every language, and very luxurious chairs. The 
monk showed us an encyclopedia, presented to him- 
self by an English lady of rank, who had visited the 
convent often. His handsome eyes flashed as he 
pointed to it on the shelves. We went next into a 
smaller room, where the most precious manuscripts 
are deposited, and he showed us curious illuminated 
copies of the bible, and gave us the stranger’s book, 
to inscribe our names. Byron had scrawled his there 
before us, and the empress Maria Louisa had writ- 
ten her’s twice on separate visits. The monk then 
brought us a volume of prayers, in twenty-five lan- 
guages, translated by himself. We bought copies, 
and upon some remark of one of the ladies upon his 
acquirements, he ran from one language to another, 
speaking English, French, Italian, German and 
Dutch, with equal facility. His English was quite 
wonderful; and a lady from Rotterdam, who was 
with us, pronounced his Duteh and German excel- 


on the day of the Assumption; but ever with the sen- | 


lent. We then bought small histories of the order, 


er opened most of the cells and went in, rousing oc- 


written by an English gentleman, who had studied 
at the island, and passed on to the printing office— 
the first clean one i ever saw, and quite the best ap- 
pointed. Here the monks print their bibles and 
prayer books in really beautiful Armenian type, be- 
sides almanacs and other useful publications for Con- 
stantinople and other parts of Turkey. The monk 
wrote his name at our request (Pascal Aucher) in 
the blank leaves of our books, and we parted from 
him at the water stairs with sincere regret. I re- 
commend this monastery toall travellers in Veniee. 

On our return we passed near an island, upon 
which stands a single building—an insane hospital. 
I was not very curious to enter it, but the gondolier 
assured us that it was a common visit for strangers, 
and we consented to go in. We were received by 
the keeper, who went through the horrid scene like 
a regular cicerone, giving usa cold and rapid history 
of every patient that arrested our attention. The 
men’s apartment was the first, and I should never 
have supposed them insane. They were all silent, 
and either read or slept like the inmates of a com- 
mon hospital. We came to a side door, and as it 
opened the confusion of a hundred tongues burst 
through, and we were introduced into the apartment 
for women. The noise was deafening. After tra- 
versing a short gallery, we entered a large hall, 
containing perhaps filty females. There was a si- 
multaneous smoothing back of the hair and prinking 
of the dress through the room. These, the keep- 
er said, were the well-behaved patients, and more 
innocent and happy-looking people I never saw. If 
to be happy is to be wise, 1 should believe with the 
mad pee, that the world and the lunatic 
should change names. One large, fine-looking 
woman took upon herself to do the honours of the 
place, and came forward with a gracefui curtesy, 
and a smile of condescension, and begged the ladies 
to take off their bonnets, and offered me a chair.— 
Even with her closely-shaven head and coarse flannel 
dress, she seemed a lady. The keeper did not know 
her history. Her attentions were occasionally inter- 
rupted by a stolen glance at the keeper, and shrink- 
ing in at the shoulders, like a child that had been 
whipped. One handsome and perfectly healthy 
looking girl of eighteen, walked up and down the 
hall, with her arms folded, and a sweet smile on her 
face, apparently lost in pleasing thought, and taking 
no notice of us. Only one was in bed,and her face 
might have been a conception of Michael Angelo for 
horror. Her hair was uncut, and fell over her eyes, 
her tongue hung from her mouth, her eyes were 
sunken and restless, and the deadly pallor over 
features drawn into the intensest look of mental 
agony, completed a picture that made my heart sick. 
Her bed was clean, and she’was as well cared for as 
she could be, apparently. 


We mounted a flight of stairs to the cells. Here 
werec onfiined those who were violent and ungovern- 
able. The mingled sounds that came thro’ the gratings 
as we passed were terrific. Laughter of a demo- 
niac wildness, moans, complaints in every language, 
screams—every sound that could express impatience 
and fear and suffering saluted our ears. The keep- 


casionally one that was asleep, and insisting that all 
should appear at the grate. I remonstrated of course, 
against such a piece of barbarity, but he said he did 
it forall strangers, and took no notice of our pity. 
The cells were small, just large enough for a bed, 
upon the post of which hung a small coarse cloth 
bag, containing two or three loaves of the coarsest 
bread, There was no other furniture. The beds 
were bags of straw, without sheets or pillows, and 
each had a coarse picce of matting for acovering. 1 
expressed some horror at the miserable provision 
made for their comfort, but was told that they broke 
and injured themselves with any loose furniture, and 
were so reckless in their habits, that it was impossi- 
ble to give them any other bedding than straw, which 
was changed every day. I observed that each pa- 
tient had a wisp of long straw tied up ina bundle 
given them, as the keeper said, to employ their. 
hands and amuse them. ‘The wooden blind before 
one Of the gratings was removed, anda girl flew to 
it with the ferocity of a tiger; thrust her hands at us 
through the bars, and threw her bread out into the 
passage, with a look of violent and uncontrolled an- 
ger such as [ never saw. She was tall, and very 
fine looking. In another cell lay a poor creature, 
with her face dreadfully tora, and her hands tied 

strongly behind her. She was tossing about rest- 
lessly upon her straw, and muttered to herself indis- 
tinctly. The man said shetore her face and bosom 
whenever she could get her hands free, and was his 
worst patient. In the last tell was a girl of eleven or 
twelve years, who began to ery piteously the moment 
the bolt was drawn. She was in bed, and uncovered 

her head very unwillingly and evidently expected to 
be whipped. There was another range of cells 
above, but we had seen enough, and were glad to 
get upon the calm Lagune. ‘Therecould scarcely be 
a stronger contrast than between these two islands 
lying side by side—the first the very picture of re- 
gularity and happiness, and the last a refuge for dis- 

traction and misery. The feeling of gratitude to 
God for reason after such a scene is irresistible. 

In visiting again the prisons under the ducal pa- 
lace, several additional circumstances were told us. 
‘The condemned were compelled to become exe- 
cutioners. They were led from their cells into 
the dark passage where stood the secret guillotine, 
and without warning, forced to put to death a fellow- 
creature either by this instrument, or the more hor- 
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said that the office of executioner was held in such 
horror that it was impossible to fill it, and hence this 
dreadful alternative. When the prisoner was about 
to be executed, his clothes were sent home to his 
family with the message, that ‘‘ the state would care 
for him.”” How much more agonizing do these cir- 
cumstances seem, when we remember that most of 
the victims were men of rank and education, con- 
demned on suspicion of political crimes, and often 
with families refined to a most unfortunate capaci 

for mental torture !—One ceases to regret the fall of 
the Venetian republic, when he sees with how much 
crime and tyranny her splendour was accompanied, 


nice went out annually to ma 
poetical relic, (which in Childe Harold’s time “lay 
rotting unrestored,”) was burnt by the French—why, 
I cannot conceive. Itwasa departure from their 
usual habit of respect to the curious and beautiful; 


grandeur of a conquered people, it might at least 
have been sent to Paris as easily as Mark’s 
steeds of brass,’? and would have been as great a 
curiousity. I would rather have seen the Bucentaur 
than all their other plunder. The arsenal contains 
many other treasures. The armour given to the ci- 
ty of Venice by Henry the fourth is there, and a 
curious key constructed to shoot poisoned needles, 
and used by one of the Henrys,I have forgotten which, 
to despatch any one who offended him in his pres- 
ence. One or two curious machines for torture 
were shown us—mortars into which the victim was 
put, with an iron armour, open only atthe ear, which 
was screwed down upon him till his head was crush- 
ed, or confession stopped the torture. 


From Steuart’s ‘Three Years in North America.” 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Situation; River; Internal Water Communication; 
Swamps; Yellow Fever; Markets; Streets; French 
Names; Lotteries; Theatres; Morals, Slaves, &c. 
New Orleans is situated on the eastern bank of the 

Mississippi, about one hundred miles from the mouth 

of the river, on ground perfectly fla'; and as there are 

few steeples, it makes no striking appearance. The 
whole city is built in the form of a parallelogram, 
composed of six complete squares called fauxbourgs, 
which are yom! increasing. The streets in the 
old city are hardly 40 feet wide. The cathedral is 
at the head of a square; it is an old building, with 
four towers and massive walls, ornamented with 


building at all imposing. Public institutions, though 
numerous, are built in an unpretending style. There 
are very few churches in reference to the population, 
which is now approaching to 50,000 persons. The 
French theatre is in the city, and the American one 
in the suburbs. The houses are chiefly of brick, 
many of them stuccoed externally of a white or yel- 
low colour. The doors of many of the houses in the 
narrow streets open at once into the street itself. 
‘The doors are often left open during the day, and 
curtains substituted. The river here, which is above 
half a mile broad, is confined by a bank of earth or 
gravel, called the levee, which is very requisite, as 
the streets of New Orleans are a few feet lower than 
the river, so that in walking through them, the hulls 
of large vessels in the river appear to a passenger 
(and really are) much higher than the pavement on 
which he is walking. The tide is hardly perceptible 
at New Orleans. The water of the river is very 
muddy, but when filtered is considered wholesome, 
The situatiou of New Orleans is admirable for a 
commercial city. A forest of masts 1s seen along 
the levee, and the ships, the bank of the river being 
steep, are easily approached, and their cargoes deli- 
vered or put on board by means of Jarge wooden plat- 
forms. There is no occasion for wharves or piers, 
The extent of boat navigation from New Orleans in- 
to the interior, is greater than that enjoyed by any 
other city, exceeding 20,000 miles in length. The 
internal water communication is not only the Missis- 
sippi and the other great rivers to the north, but to 
the east, as far as Florida, and to the lower parts of 
Louisiana, by means of numerous lakes and land- 
locked seas. There are sometimes 1,500 flat boats 
lying at the sides of the levee at a time; and frequent- 
ly, atthe same moment, 5,000 or 6,000 boatmen. 
Steamboats are arriving every hour, I have seen 50 
steamboats at one point. No city contains greater 
variety of population. Inhabitants from every state 
in the Union, and from every country in Europe, 
mixed with the creoles, and all the shades of the co- 
loured ay ecm form an astonishing contrast of 
manners, languages, and complexion. Cotton and 
sugar ure the great articles of exportation. The va- 
lue of the exports is said to be nearly 25,000,000 of 
dollars. Mr. Flint says, ** A hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and something more 
than a thousand from the mouth of the Ohio, just 
below a sharp point of the river, is situated, on its 
east bank, the city of New Orleans, the great com- 
mercial capital of the Mississippi valley. The po- 
sition for a commercial city is unrivalled by any one 
in the world. Ata proper distance from the Gulf 
of Mexico—on the banks of a stream which may be 
said almost to water a world—but a little distance 
from Lake Ponchartrain, and connected with it by a 
navigable canal—the immense alluvion contiguous to 
it—penetrated in all directions either by bayous (that 
is, sluggish creeks or rivers) formed by nature, or 


canals costing little more trouble in the making than 


rible method of strangling against a grate. The guide 


ditches; steamboats visiting it from fifty different 
shores—possessing the immediate agriquhere of its 


I saw at the arsenal to-day the model of the ‘‘Bu- 
centatr,” the state galley in which the doge of Ve- 
hima to the sea. This 


and if they had been jealous of such a vestige of the 
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own state, the richest in America, and as rich as any 
in the world, with the continually increasing agri- 
culture of the upper county its position far surpas- 
ses that of New York itself. It has one dresry draw- 
back—the insalubrity of its situation. Could the 
immense swamps between it and the bluffs (the high | 
grounds) be drained, and the improvements com~ 
menced in the city be completed—in short, could its 
atmosphere become a dry one—'t would soon leave 
the greatest cities. of the Union behind. Great efforts 
are making towards this result, Unhappily, when 
the dog star rises upon its sky, the yellow fever is 
but too sure to come in its trains Notwithstanding 
the annual or at least the triennial visits of this pes- 
tilence—although its besom sweeps off multiudes of 
the unacelimated poor, and compels the rich to fly 
notwithstanding the terror that is everywhere asso- 
ciated with the name of the eity, it is rapidly advan- 
cing in population. The Americans come hither 
from all the States, Their object is to accumulate 
wealth, and spend it somewhere else. But death, 
which they are very little disposed to take into the 
account, often brings them up before their scheme 
is accomplished.” ‘The Mississippi insulates New 
Orleans on the one side, and on the other, Lake Bor- 
geu, Lake Ponchartraip, and Lake Maurepas, with 
a small river or bayou, called Ibberville, which leaves 
the Mississippi about 120 miles above New Orleans; 
and discharges itself into Lake Maurepas, complete 
its exclusion by water from the continent. The island 
of New Orleansis a narrow strip of land, situated be- 
tween these lakes and river and the Mississipp!.-— 
About one-third of this strip is cultivated, two-thirds 
e swamp. 
nT he sesh is that part of the bottom, or low allu- 
vial soil, which commences with the first cultivation, 
about 40 miles below New Orleans, and which ex- 
tends about 150 miles above it, secured on both sides 
of the river by a levee, trom four to eight feet high, 
and sufficiently broad, for the most part, to serve as 
a fine highway. The levee extends somewhat higher 
on the west, than on the east side of the river. Phe 
coast is from one to two miles in width, and consists 
of a tractof land believed to be as rich and fertile as 
any that is to be found on the globe. ‘The market- 
place adjoins the levee. The market is said to be 
abundant and cheap. The quantity of peas, salad and 
vegetables, was very great in March, when I was at 
New Orleans. Peas are very general here during 
the whole winter, Strawberries were in the market, 
but not ingreat quantity. ‘The general hour of the 
market is about 7o’clock in the morning. Negroes, 
mulattoes, French, Spanish, Germans and Atmeri- 
cans, are all erying their several articles in their pe- 
culiar language. ‘The women of colour seem very 
strong here, carrying baskets of bread and every 
thing upon their head. 
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Sarurpay, Aprit 20, 1833. 


FIRE APPARATUS. 

Our active and enterprising Fire Companies are 
always endeavouring to make improvements in their 
apparatus. We had lately occasion to notice the 
elegant new engine of the Pennsylvania Fire Com- 
pany, and we understand that the Phoenix Hose Com- 
pany are about purchasing a new Hydraulion of that 
excellent workman, Mr. Joel Bates. We may also 
mention that we believe the Company wish to dis- 
pose of their present Apparatus. No doubt it will 
be sold a great bargain. 


INTEMPERANCE AND INSANITY, 
Passing along Chesnut street on Wednesday, our 
attention was arrested, when at the corner of Ches- 
nut and Third streets, by a crowd of persons assem- 
bled at the south-east corner. We hastened to the 
spot and found a man prostrate on the pavement, the 
spectators being unable to decide whether he was 
drunk, crazy, or in afit. While they were discuss- 
ing the matter, the man suddenly started to his feet, 
and a horse and dray passing at the time, he seized 
the horse by the reins and stopped his progress, and 
then prostrated himself immediately before the feet 
of the animal. But for the presence of mind of 
the drayman, who backed the horse and turned him 
aside, the wretched man would have been killed. 
He shortly after sprung knee deep into a bed of 
mortar, and rushed up Chesnut street, followed by 
a erowd. He was evidently crazy from drink. 


THE LOVES OF THE POETS. 

The Harpers have just republished this work in 
two beautiful volumes. It is from the pen of the 
authoress of the “Diary of an Ennuyee,” Two 
editions have already appeared in London. It eon- 
tains many delightful sketches, and is decidedly one 


of the most entertaining books we have met with 


for some time. We may allude to it again. 


The Harpers have just issued the sixth number of 


the Boy’s and Girl’s Library. We have only room 
to say, that it isa work that especially deserves the 
attention of parents and teachers. 


We understand that a gentleman of this city has 


prepared a petite comedy, or melo-dramatie farce, 


from ‘* Mrs. Washington Potts,” the prize tale by 
Miss Leslie, originally published in the Lady’s Book. 
It is in the hands of the managers of the Walnut 
Street Theatre, and will be produced, as an afler- 
piece, as soon as the proper arrangements can be 
made. 


Signora Pedrotti had an excellent benefit at the 
Bowery Theatre on Tuesday night last. The piece 
was Otelo. ‘ 


The Albany Theatre has closed, but the managers 
announce that it will re-open with the introduction- 
of “the greatest galaxy of dramatic talent, ever wit- 
nessed in Albany.” 


FIRE AT CUMBERLAND. 

The Baltimore Patriot furnishes further particu- 
lars of the fire at Cumberland, Md. ‘‘ The part of 
the town destroyed is that upon the east side of 
Wills’ Creck. All the taverns, including the ex- 
tensive Hotel at the corner of the national road and 
Mechanic’s street, are consumed, as well as all the 
stores, excepting only that of Messrs. Bruce & Beall. 
Our informant furnishes no means of estimating the 
amount of the loss. 

‘*Since the above was put in type, we have received 
the following Jetters: 


CumBERLAND, Md. April 15, 1833. 
Mr. Munnor: I hasten to inform you of the cala-' 
mitous fire, which occurred to our town yesterday. 
The fire broke out about 10 o’clock, P. M. and be- 
fore many minutes, not less than 15 or 20 houses 
were in a blaze. It commenced in a cabinet maker’s 
shop in the north part of the centre of the town, and 
the wind being high, it soon communicated to other 
buildings, and was not checked in its ravages until 
about75 houses, comprising the very heart of our 
town, were in complete ruins, and more than that 
number of families are now without homes, most of 
them noteven saving more than the clothing upon 
their bucks. I have not time to give you a list of even 
the principal sufferers. Our loss is great—but one 
store remains in the town, (Bruce X% Beall’s) and 
their loss is considerable—the three principal Hotels 
are burnt; and both printing offices.—I have nothing 
saved but my books and accounts. 
houses burnt were brick and 2 story log buildings. 
Yours, S. CHARLES, Editor Civilian. 

Extract of another letter from Cumberland. 

L arrived here just in time to witness one. of the 
most awful conflagrations—and perhaps, one of the 
most destructive that has ever befallen a town in 
our country. There are near one hundred houses 
burnt to the ground—every tavern and store is con- 
sumed—many persons did not even save their wear- 
ing apparel. LIhope the benevolence of Baltimore 
and other cities willdo much to relieve the great 
distress this calamity has occasioned. Try your 
friends in Washington—I think if the matter is pro- 
perly presented to them they will do something for 
the destitute inhabitants of this late flourishing town, 
now by this disaster laid totally waste. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR DATED 
Washington City, April 13, 1833. 

You have no doubt noticed in the proceedings of 
the late Congress, several appropriations for the im- 
provement of the District of Columbia; amongst 
others one of about $70,000 for paving the Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue; this was in addition to a sum granted 
the preceding session for the like purpose, but which 
had been found insufficient to effect the object as 
perfectly as was desired. 

It is a little remarkable that Congress should for 
thirty years have submitted to the disagreeable task 
of being dragged along tis main thoroughfare to the 
Capitol, through a mass of matter not unlike the chaos 
Ovid describes as existing at the creation of the 
world, and yet have taken no measures for reducing 
the jarring elements to. good order, or in other 
words directing the street to be drained, levelled 
and paved, as they have at last agreed to do. The 
‘corporation of Washington City would cheerfully 
has abated the nuisance many years ago, but their 
funds were limited, and they are now taxed to the 
utmost extent of their ability to pay, for other pur- 
poses deemed essential to the well being of the city; 
from them, of course, nothing was to be expected. 


The Kembles are playing in Boston. 


An evil may be borne long without being permitted 


to approach completion. 


Most of the} 


to be eternal. The grievance could not be tolerated 
longer, and it is now in a state of removal. The 
work was begun early last summer, and through the 
Cholera of the autumn and the cold of the winter, 
have been steadily pursued, and may now be said 
The law requires that the 
pavement should be laid on the Macadam plan, and 
extend from the Capitol to the President’s house anil 
the public buildings; several parts of these works 
have been some time since so far finished as to be in 
use; those who have been inidlulged with a ride on 
them admire not a little the effect of this kind of road 
upon the comfort and convenience of the traveller; 
firm, clear, and smooth, and giving out none of the 
terrible deafening sounds produced by the passage 
of heavily laden carriages over ordinary pavements, 
Time is required to test the durability of this des- 
cription of road, and to determine if it be free from 
other defects and practical objections. 

Congress have also appropriated $200,000 for the 
permanent repair of the bridge over the Potomac, 
leading to Alexandria, after which it is to remain 
forever a ‘‘free bridge.” This was a noble dona- 
tion. The chief avenue to the seat of the federal 
government should be as little incumbered as possi- 
ble with impediments or dues of any kind. This 
bridge secures access at all times to the seat of the 
National Government, and gives a facility of inter- 
course between the several public places in thé Dis- 
trict, which caunot but be mutually advantageous 
and agreeable, 

Congress have also provided for the erection of 
an aqueduct across the Potomac, to take to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, a cross-canal from Alexan- 
dria—this places the litthe town on a footing with 
Washington City and Georgetown, as to all advan- 
tages to bederived in future from the completion of 
that gigantic enterprize. 

By another liberal appropriation Congress have 
provided for the purchase of the bridge over the 
‘little falls” of the Potomac, which when repaired. 
is to be placed on the same footing as is done in the 
case of the long bridge leading from Washington 
City to Alexandria; and for deepening the channel 
(or rather for removing the obstructions in the 
channel of the river below Georgetown.) These 
obstructions have almost closed up that once ex- 
cellent port. 

The small canal, once “Tiber Creek,” running 
from the *‘Eastern Branch” above the Navy Yard, is 
to be finished immediately; as this canal is con- 
nected at its upper end with the basin, at George- 
town, (of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal) it will 
not only serve for the transport of timber, wood and 
other bulky articles to be deposited omits extensive 
wharf, immediately fronting the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, but will also take the produce from that 
basin to the eastern branch, whence it may be ship- 
ped in the largest size merchantmen, The comple- 
tion of this enterprize will add much to the beauty 
of the scenery from the capitol and contiguous 
buildings. | 


The Legislature of Maryland at its last session, 
have authorized the construction of a rail-road from 
Baltimore to this city, and have subscribed libe- 
rally to carry it into effect. The presumption is, 
that it will be undeataken without delay, and will 
be speedily finished. ‘This will add another link to 
the chain of rail-road communication between the 
chief towns and cities on the Atlantic frontier, a 
point which has been so successfully put in opera- 
tion in Jersey and Delaware, the different parts of 
which are gradually becoming closer in their con- 
nexion with each other. It has been long expected 
that the federal government would cause such a road 
to be made for the benefit of the Post Office opera- 
tions, and with a view to military defence in time 
of war. Whether this take place or not, is of course 
at present a matter rather to speculate than calculate 
on—but there is enough of individual enterprise and 
capital in the country to ensure the undertaking and 
early execution of many of the vacancies now unim- 
proved, having before them the rich reward the 
tolls must return to the adventurers. , 

Nothing has been said of the progress of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; the Directors of this 
company having lately made an expose of its condi- 
tion and advances, it may be merely necessary to 
say, that from the publication made under their au- 


thority, it appears that early in May next the Canal 


will be opened for use from a point above Harper’s 
Ferry to the District of Columbia, by which the 
produce of that fertile region on the Potomac above, 
will {nd access to market, as well as the rich coun- 
try on the Shenandoah river and valley of Virginia. 
The tolls arising from these sources must add much 
to the funds available for the further prosecution of 
this enterprise; a new impulse has lately been given 


to the progress of the labours on this canal, by the | 


subscription from the state of Virginia of $250,000, 
and a like sum by the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road 
company; these, in combination wNh the balances of 
other subscriptions remaining in the Treasury of the 
Company, will enable them during the next year to 
approach the ‘‘eoal region,” from the transport of 
which they look for an important part of the profita- 
ble returns for the labour expended. 


‘The above brief sketch of the progress of the im- 
provements now going on, and which are to be under 
the fostering hand of the general government, will 
afford some information on a subject which must be 
interesting to all, however deficient it may be asa 
‘tout assemble,” it is still full enough to show that 
the metropolis of the nation is gradually acquiring 
useful establishments with its increase in size, and 
that it promises at no distant day to bé respectable 
in a commercial point of view, and in all respects 
worthy of the seat of government to a great and 
growing empire. CIVIS. 


The Monthly Magazines of Great Britain have 
been received. We have glanced over the New 
Monthly, edited by E. L. Bulwer. The first ar- 
ticle, (No. 12 of the Politician, ) is ‘the last petition 
from Ireland,’ ominous in its very title. It is admi- 
rably adapted to the present crisis of affairs in Ire« 
jand, and although merely a rhapsodical remon- 
strance, contains some allusions energetically ex- 
pressed, and efficiently enforced. But the fate of 
Ireland is drawing to a critical period, when her 
countrymen must do or die—and hence Ireland is a 
prominent topic in Blackwood and the Metropolitan, 
&c. as in the others. In the New Monthly there ig 
a good article on banking, which we strongly recom- 
mend to those of our countrymen who have raised 
an outcry against the Bank of the United States, and 
who consider that in the multitude of banks as of 
counsellors, ‘there is safety.? But nothing can be 
more unlike the truth, than that which is due like it 
—and the writer on banking seems to possess per- 
spicacity as well as experience. Whe other articles 
are not of material interest-—except the continuation 
of Lady Blessington’s Conversations of Lord Byron, 
which maintains the attraction it has throughout ex- 
cited. It, however, places the character of Byron 
as atruthteller in an unenviable light: for it makes 
him acknowledge that he depreeates, because others 
applaud, and contends for victory (no matter by what 
means, ) rather than for truth, 

A letter is inserted in the article, ealled the Zion’s 

Mouth, from a correspondent in Philadelphia on 
the State of American affairs. Indeed Bulwer, in 
two or three instances, (such as in his contrast of 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Alderman Waithman in the 
notes of the month,) writes as if he was addressing 
the people of this country, or as if he was not only 
conscious of being esteemed here, but of being ex 
tensively read, and as possessing influence by his li- 
terary works or political principles, There are some 
trifles, such as Horace a la mode, that will amuse the 
reader of light articles, 
Blackwood continues * Tom Cringle’s Log,’ and 
Wilson’s articles on the Charactefistics of Women— 
an the Metropolitan continues ‘ Peter Simple,’ by 
Captain Marryatt, the editor ot the Magazine, and 
also another tale from the same hand. We may be 
induced to give some extracts, when we can find 
means and opportunity, 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY—PRINCE 
MURAT. 

We a day or two since received the first number 
of Mr. Raguet’s republication of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. » The reprint is neatly executed, and 
the number a fair specimen of the work, which is 
justly described as conducted with great talent, and 
especially devoted to criticisms upon publications 
that first appear on the continent of Europe or in 
America. One of the most interesting articles in this 
number is that criticising Prince Marat’s Sketch of 
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fatory remarks are particularly excellent. The por- 
trait of the author is rather severe, but not the less 


just: 
The work whose title stands at the head of this 
article, is the production of M. Achille Murat, the 
son of the Paladin of that name, one of the false gods 
whom people are mow ceasing to worship, who, by 
way of recompense for the quantity of human blood 
he shed in the service of Napoleon, was by that re- 
morseless conqueror made King of Naples, which, 
in the perverted style of the Imperial Court, was 
considered equivalent to making the Neapolitans free. 
A Bourbon was turned out, and a Marat was brought 
in. Their intellect seems to have been upon a par, 
but the difference between them was, that che former 
was devoid of physical courage, whereas the latter 
ossessed a superabundance of it, to such an extent, 
indeed, that during the periods of truce while with 
the army, he was accustomed to engage In hand-in- 
hand fighting from pure liking for the sport. With- 
out *‘knowing the divisions of a battle more than a 
spinster,” Murat was an admirable bull-dog, and 
whenever his master, Napoleon, gave the sigual for 
him to fall on, he was an excellent ogee in a Ca- 
valry charge, and hewed away with the brawny arm 
of iy It was therefore pemectly natural that 
he should bestow upon his eldest son the name of 
Achilles, and the internal evidence of the work be- 
fore us shows, that something of the disposition ot 
the father has been inherited by the son; that he 
would rather still be ‘* Prince Royal of the two Si- 
cilies,” or, it may be, King of Naples or any other 
kingdom, than ‘* Honorary Colonel of the Belgic 
Army,” or * Citizen of the United States,” on Ww hich 
he piques himself with a species of mock humiliation. 
It has been said that his grandfather was a pastry- 
cook; his father became a king; he himself has been, 
in addition to the tides already enumerated, slave- 
holder, lawyer, and postmaster of a village in Flori- 
da, which last occupation he altogether forgets to 
mention. This is more like an Arabian Night’s 
Tale than a story of modern Europe, and is another 
sign of the age of transition in which we live, where~ 
in good is constantly working its silent way out of 
evil. In a long dedication to Comte Thibaudeau, M. 
Murat talks much about rational liberty and self-go- 
vernment, the badness of European governments, and 
the goodness of that of the United States. He de- 
scribes the burning delirium with which he quitted 
his plantation and his study, and hastened to join the 
ranks of the French army so soon ashe heard of the 
days of July; but the mode in which he talks of his 
‘‘disappointment” gives suspicion that, dis- 
satisfied with his career in the United States, he was 
uite willing to faire fortune in the career of liberty. 
e advises the getting rid of European armies hy 
sending them ‘to make conquests and work civiliza- 
tion in Asia and Africa, which offer a vast field 
wherein French chivalry may reap a harvest of glo- 
ry;” after the fashion of ancient Rome. But their 
numbers are to be recurited from the mother country. 
The name of MURAT affixed in large letters im 
kingly style to his preface, with the plebeianism of 
the christian name proportionately small, clearly 
points out one person whom the author thinks fitted 
to command these ‘armies of conquest and civiliza- 
tion.” The affectation of equality in principle, and its 
practical denial throughout the volume, form a most 
amusing contrast, notwithstanding the disgust we 
experience at the hypocrisy. 


We shall notice several other articles in the Re- 
view, the first opportunity. This is the business 
season, and we are at a loss for elbow room. Our 
advertising friends have complained so much of late, 
that we have determined to gratify them, although 
the miscellaneous reader must, for a short time, be 
the sufferer. 


A POET’S COMPLIMENT. 

George D. Prentice, a poet of no mean rank, and 
the editor of the Louisville ‘Advertiser, says of Mr. 
Clay’s last speech on the Tariff, (the same that we 
published on Wednesday last:)—** It is a mine of 
mental and moral wea!th—a mass of gold, that might 
be so hammered out by the ordinary gold beaters o¢ 
the day as to cover the surface of the whole Globe.”» 

The same writer, when speaking of the effects of 
the compromise, says:—**The great body of the peo- 
ple, the lovers of their eountry rather than the adhe- 
rents of party, are pleased with it, because it allays 
the tempests, which for years have swept over the 
Union, and sets a sign upon the rifted clouds—a sign 
that the blue sky and the radiant sun are glowing 
beautifully and gloriously above them. All are’ de- 
lighted; a deep and general joy pervades the land;— 
anda mingled song of gladness is going up from a 
redeemed and a delivered nation, like the music of 
the ocean, the great anthem of nature, when its yesty 
waves are sinking to sleep in the holy stillness of a 
moonlight evening.” 


The last number of the North American Review, 
contains a high compliment to the author of Swallow 
Barn, an American novel, some time since publish- 


nedy, Esq. of Baltimore. The Reviewer says:— 
“This (Swallow Barn) is a work of great merit and 
promise. It is attributed to a gentleman of Balti- 
more, already advantageously known to the public 
by several productions of less compass, and in va- 
rious styles, but all excellent in their respective 
ways. The present attempt proves that he com- 
bines, with the talent and spirit which he had pre- 
viously exhibited, the resource, perseverance and 
industry, that are necessary to the accomplishment 
of extensive works. We do not know that we can 
better evince our friendly feeling for him than by 
expressing the wish that the success which this pro- 
duction has met with may induce him to withdraw 
bis attention from other objects , and devote himself 
entirely to the elegant pursuits of polite literature, 
for which his taste and talent are so well adapted, 
and for which the demand for labour,—to borrow 
an expression from a science, to which he is no 
stranger,—is still more pressing than in law, politi- 
cal economy, or politics.” 


Our Navy.—A correspondent writes—** We have 
been led to believe that the sea sketches in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, called Tom Cringle’s Log, are 
written by Basil Hall, the traveller. We are aware 
that he possesses talent capable of writing them, and 
are willing to acknowledge this, although he seems 
so inveterate against our country. Yet there is one 
concession of praise in a late number of these sketches 
to our navy, which is the more acceptable because it 
it is the involuntary confession of afoe. ‘ No nation 
(says Cringle) is able to compete on sea with the 
British, except those d——d Yankees.’ Well, be it 
so, the confession is welcome; and though we would 
prefer to have great Britain our friend, we shall 
never fear her as a foe. 


A New Cuavurcu.—The congregation of Grace 
Church, a small church in Spring Garden in the 
western part of this city, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Brinckle is now Rector, have concluded to erect an 
Episcopal Church in a new and flourishing part of 
this city, and on a very eligible site, and where such 
a church was much wanted, on the south east corner 
of Cherry and Eleventh streets. They have with- 
in a few days past broken ground for the foundation. 

This house is to be of brick and plastered on the 
outside. It will be somewhat larger than any Epis- 
copal Church in this city, being 90 feét 4 inches in 
fength, and 65 feet 4 inches wide. It is to have a 
basement story, which will contain a lecture room, 
two Sunday school rooms, a vestry room, and a fune- 
ral room. On the main floor it will have 52 pews 
with a vestibule of 10 feet at the western front end, 
and a gallery above on three sides, 

The gentlemen undertakers on the different parts 
of the building are men of the first character, and 
the house is expected to be neatly and expeditiously 
finished in the course of the ensuing summer. 

From the activity of the undertakers it is calculat- 
ed that they will be ready to lay the corner stone by 
Monday 22d instant. 


Atrrempt To Kitt.—Mr. Agnew, a respectable 
citizen of Nice town, in this county, was assaulted 
near his own residence, on Sunday afternoon last, by 
a neighbour of his, and seriously stabbed with a large 
shoe maker’s knife. Of the provocation we have not 
been informed, but we are told that the assailant was 
ina drunken fit. He stabbed Mr. Agnew in the 
arm, and twice in the face, one of which wounds cut 
the facial artery, as it passes under the angle of the 
lower jaw, causing profuse bleeding. 

As no medical attendant was in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the man would probably have died 
in a short time, had it not been for the fortunate ar- 
rival of Dr. Joszrn P. Fitxer, of Kensington, who 
being informed of the circumstance, promptly took 
the unfortunate sufferer in charge. By assiduous at- 
tention, he succeeded in stopping the bleeding, and 
binding up the wounds, so that there is now hope of 
recovery. Dr, Fitler isa young physician, a gra- 
duate of the last term, but one who promises fair to 
arrive early at eminence in his profession, 


Little Hill took a second benefit at the Park The- 
atre on Friday night last. It wasa bumper. When 
the curtain dropped he was loudly ealled for, and on 
his appearance delivered a short address, expressive 


ed, and understood to be from the pen of J. P. Ken- 


- 


of the gratification which the approbation of the pub- 


lic afforded him, and his gratitade for the patronage 
his exertions had received. 


_Hacxett.—We are gratified to find that Hackett, 
the Comedian, has been successful in his portrays 
of American chrracters at the Convent Garden the- 
atre, London. By the daily papers of London, (the 
Times, Heralc, and Chronicle) we perceive that his 
representation of Col. Nimrod in the Kentuckian was 
so popular as to attract full houses; and among the re- 
spectable part of the audience, were some of the most 
distinguished of the nobility. This is as it should 
be. Merit is of no country, and the talents of our 
citizens are in general acknowledged and encourag- 
ed by the unprejudi¢ed and disinterested among the 
British, however persons with sinister views may 
wish to promulgate, or make believe the reverse. 


About 8 o’clock on Sunday evening the store 
house back of 177 north Second street, occupied by 
Ebenr. Mustin, was discovered to be on fire; a few 
minutes would have baffled the skill of our firemen 
to extinguish it, as the entrance was through a 
narrow alley. The building contained combustible 
matters generally, and was completely encircled by 
other buildings. ‘The fire was evidently the work 
of young incendiaries, as two boys were seen run- 
ning from the spot who said ‘they had started it this 
time.” No lighted candle or fire has been in the 
place for six months. Would it not be well for the 
watchmen and constables, as well as the firemen, to 
disperse the gangs of boys who are nightly in wait- 
ing near the doors of our hose and engine houses, 
and who seem to be cultivating a desire for confla- 
grations, and give our firemen so much labour and 
fatigue by false alarms, which are 19 times out of 
twenty raised by those who pretend to assist. 


PANORAMA OF MEXICO. 

We understand that the proprietors of this mag- 
nificent picture have made arrangements for its ex- 
hibition, in the Washington Hall, and are now pre- 
paring the room for its reception, They hope to be 
enabled to invite the public to see it in the course of 
a few days. We are told that it is one of the most 
magnificent paintings ever exhibited in this country. 
It occupies two thousand seven hundred square feet 
of canvass, 


Mr. Hamblin, Mr. Booth, Mr. Hill, and Miss 
Vincent have, we understand, volunteered for the 
Cooper Benefit. 

The Opera of Cinderella was produced at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre on'the evening of Monday, in an 
efficient manner, ‘not only with regard to the per- 
formers, but the scenery, machinery, and the orches- 
ral accompaniments. The principal performers were 
Miss Hughes as Cinderella, Sinclair asthe Count, 
Reynoldson as the Valet, and Mr. and Mrs. Row- 
botham as the Baron and his Daughter. 

The voice of. Miss Hughes is soft and sweetly mo- 
dulated: and possesses a volume and compass suffi- 
cient to give effect to any effort. Her articulation is 
distinct, and even in her lowest intonations, she is 
audible in every part of the house—thus proving that 
ooisterous declamation, or screaming singing, is not 
necessary to be effective, Reynoldson possesses a 
good bass voice, which would be better, ifhe per- 
mitted the sound to be emitted freely, rather than 
reverberate it in its passage through the mouth. He 
was warmly applauded for his solo, describing the 
situation ofa Valet. Mr. Sinclair as the Count was 
in good.voice, and sang with his usual taste. The 
house was respectably filled. 

At the Arch Street Theatre, Mrs. Jones had a 
very crowded house for her benefit—and Scott ex- 
erted himself successfully in Damon and Pythias, and 
as Napoleon. 


We have received the second or April aumber of 
the American Monthly Magazine, published in 
New York. It contains fourteen articles, most of 
them well written, and all of them possessing inte- 
rest. We shall notice the number more particular- 
ly hereafter. As the rival of the Knickerbacker, it 
deserves attention, and although not so attractive to 
the eye, as that work, its merits of genius and learn- 
ing appear quite as creditable. 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 


“On Tuesday evening last arrived at this place, the 
Union Canal boat Cordelia, of Reading, Frill mas- 
ter, in 7 days from Philadelphia,—via Union canal 
to Middletown, thence down the Pennsylvania canal 
—with merchandise to Dominick Eagle. The Core 
delia is the first and only boat that ever arrived at 
this place from the city through the canal. We un- 
‘derstand that another boat, with merchandise to the 
same firm, left Philadelphia on Thursday. Ten 
years ago the idea of an artificial water communica- 
tion between this and Philadelphia, would have been 
looked‘upon as achimera of the brain—and unwor- 
thy of attention,. Now ——— but we must leave our 


readers to expatiate for themselyes—we have no 
time,” 


For the Philadelphia Album, 


EVENING HOURS.—No. E. 


Ye stars, in whose society my soul 

Dwelleth at midnight, distant though ye be, 
Seeking, albeit the awful thunders roll, 

Or your soft light illumes the silent sea, 
Chaldean-like, my star of destiny! 

Are ye not, as we learn from ancient seer, 
Commission’d fate’s designs fulfilled to see? ‘ 
And, while some air-built pyramid we rear, 

To blast ovr follies down like blossoms of a year? 


But ye reply not, ye mysterious things, 

Whose voice is silence, and whose light is shade. 
Vain are the pilgrim-spirit’s soaring wings, 
Seeking, along each glittering colonnade, 

The end—the aim for which it has been made: 
Oh be as you have been to those of old, 

Who heaven with telescopic eye survey’d, 
Perus’d your page intelligently bold, 

And to the anxious world futurity unroll’d. 


If ye are sent, as I believe ye are— 

Yes! I believe each human dweller here 

Is sentinelled by some particular star, 

Tho’ unobserved, observing his career— 

My supplication heed as well as hear: 

For knew in some earlier day the ills, 

Which, unexpected I do doubly bear; . 
Knowledge would gild at least the flood which fills 
My pe and down my cheeks descends in burning 
rills, 


Yes! if by, gift of Him who ruleth Heaven, 

And Earth and Hell, by his omnipotent name, 
Mysterious communication’s given 

To you of that which shall be, send the flame 

Of knowledge to my soul, that I may frame . 

My spirit to it, as the warning curl: 

Far off upon the ocean, pow so tame, 

And, long before their bolts the thunders hurl, 
Bids the quick seaman fly, and all his topsails furl, 


But if your lips be henceforth seal’d, some shade 

In woodland depths, unknowing and unknown, 
Would I pursue: for there no friendships fade, 

Nor love is fortune-blasted soon as blown. 

With nature there, and nature’s God alone, 

In pure community—no strife—no tear— 

Save such as sinners shed before his throne— 

May I abide: my food the mountain deer, 

My home the moss-strewn cave, the fragrant turf | 
my bier. 


The misanthrope alone detests the world? 

Away with such deriding of that heart, 

On which affliction’s lightning-shaft is hurl’d; 
Whose blood-fount flows abundant to the dart: 
So speaks the cold aristocrat, whose part 

Of life is played in revel, rout and court; 

Titled by heritance—adorned by art— 

Meagre in principle and proud in port, 

Who sees but in the poor his vassal and his sport. 


What is the world to him it has betray’d? 

| A hate—a blight—a curse—a sulphurous hell— 

Let him look forth where friends were once ar- 
rayed, 

And love-lips smiled, too sorrowfully well. 

Where do eepe smiles and where those friends now 
dwell! 

Where is the promised heart—the proffered hand— 
The erowded revel and the moonlight dell— 

The faithless future kneeling at command? 

Go ask the sunlit waves that kiss the golden strand! 


With fortune’s changes change the poor in soul, 
As bees the first robb’d flowers will first forsake. 
Degenerate things! their impotent control 

Is to this heart as dew-fall to the lake. 

The shield I took I once again can take, 

And bid defiance to embattled fate. 

Philosophy makes champions, and shall make 

Of me at least no coward to dilate 

In tears on treacherous life, and fall upon the great. 


No! rather seek the mountain-heights sublime, 

Pillars of heaven with forests wreath’d around, 

Down to their vale-foundations, from all time— 

Green with the spring or by the autumn brown’d, 

By cataract’s roar or streamlet’s softer sound, 

To see the Ghebers’ deity descend 

Amid his gorgeous cavalcade, high crown’d 

With da zling beams, which, tho’ departed, lend 

A charm, till night and day in thoughtful twilight 
blend. 

Or seated, king-like, on the untottering throne 


The Columbia (Pa.) Spy of Saturday last, says:— | Of some high headland towering o’er the deep, 
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The world. beyond its rim, and I alone, 

All sorrows, even to memory, luiled,to sleep. 

To see the war-ships of far nations sweep, 

With white-wing’d pride and floating pennon, by; 

Or struggling up some wave’s stupendous steep, 

While the mad winds awake their vengeful ery, 

And wp the wild waves quench’ the sun-enkindled 
sky. 

These are the ramparts where the soul may rest 

Invincible. The life of life is there. 

The heaven’s blue dome—-the ocean’s heaving 


_breast— j 
The flowers—-the stream—-the health-imparting 


air— 
The Eden of the mind untouched by care, 
Where day and night alternate reign pursue, 
Yet bring no thoughts the hermit’s soul to sear; 
And meditation ushers to our view 
Pleasures at every glance, and every pleasure new. 


Then, ye mute stars! that live along the sky, 
Quench’d be my love of your mysterious lore, _ 
Long as in flowers that bloom and winds that sigh, 
And streams that gush and cataracts that roar, 
Him 1 behold whom heaven and earth adore. 

They speak his will, his promise and his power; 
His will when nature faints in winter hoar— 


His might in the mild cascade’s thundering shower, 
And heaven in the spring ascent of the long buried 


ALPHA. 


flower. 
Philadelphia, April 5, 1833. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD & NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A German Savant.—A few mornings siuce, I 
I found him in his study, 
entrenched up to the chin in books and papers, and 
surrounded with all the printed wisdom of the coun- 

, in bindings that had evidently known a good deal 
of The nocturna versaie 
manu, versate diurna was in every thing. In short, 


visited a man of letters. 


he **midnight lamp.” 


all was as it ought to be in the sacel/um of literature. 


The master of the shrine was a very intelligent per- 
son, I believe a very learned and certainly a very in- 
dustrious one; for in a list of his daily pursuits, 
which he showed to me, there was scarcely an hour 
out of the twenty-four that had not its appropriate 


study. But the genius of tobacco smoke was there, 


writing his death warrant as legibly as my learned 
friend ever wrote a line of high Dutch. His pipe 
was in his hand; his goblet of eau sucre, its never 
failing, and almost equally sickening companion, 
was beside him; ani! with a lack lustre eye, and a 
cheek as yellow as the yellowest page he was poring 
over, was this able and valuable man sadly smoking 
His chamber, his 


himself into the other world. 


books, his clothes, every thing about him, were to- 


bacco; and I left the interview in sorrow, and half 


suffocated.— The Year of Liberation. 


Saeripan.—No man of his day possessed so much 
tact in appropriating and adorning the wit of others. 
He pillaged his predecessors of their ideas, with as 
much skill and effrontery as he did his contempora- 
It was his ambition to appear 

indolent; but he was, in fact, particularly, though not 
regularly laborious. ‘The most striking parts of his 
best speeches were written and rewritten, on sepa- 
rate slips of paper, and in many cases, laid by for 
“years, before they were spoken. He not only elabo- 
rately polished his good ideas, but, when they were 
finished, waited patiently, until an opportunity oc- 
curred of uttering them with the best effect. Moore 
states, that the only time he could have had for the 
pre-arrangement of his conceptions, rhust have been 
during the many hours of the day which he passed 
in bed; when, trequently, while the world gave him 
credit for being asleep, he was employed in laying 
the frame work of his wit and eloquence for the 


ries of their money. 


evening. 


Like that of his great political rival, Pitt, his elo- 
quence required the stimulus of the bottle. Port was 
his favourite wine: it quickened, he said, the circu- 
lation and the fancy together; adding, that he seldom 
spoke to his satisfaction until after he had taken a 
couple of bottles—‘If an idea be reluctant,’ he would 
sometimes say, ‘a glass of port ripens it, and it 
bursts forth; if it come freely a glass of portisa 
glorious reward for it.” He usually wrote at night, 
with several candles burning around him.—Georgian 


Era. 


TITIAN, 

Resplendent Titian! what a host of thoughts 
What memories of stars and midnight moons. 
And long hours pass’d beneath the emerald vaults 
Of forests! and the sweet eve’s thousand tunes, 
When the breeze rushes through the vine-festoons, 
Show’ring their dew-drops; are concentred here! 
And forms of prince and knight in proud saloons, 
And dames with dark Italian eyes that ne’er 


Knew sorrow, or but wept the heart’s bewitching tear 


Prometheus of the pencil! life and light 

Burst on the canvass from thy mighty hand. 
All hues sublime, that ever dazzled sight 
When tempests die on Heaven, or waned 

On hills, the evening’s azure throne, or stain’d 
Ruby or beryl] in their Indian cell, 
Or glanced fe 

Or tinged in ocean-caves the radiant shell, 


All, at thy sceptre’s wave, from all their fountain’s ’ 


swell.— Rev. G. Croly’s “‘ Parisin 1815,” 


History or THE SKELETON OF 
the Christian religion spread over Europe, the world 


rom gem-dropt wing, or blossom vein’d 


changed! the certainty of a future state of existence, 

by the artifices of wieked worldly men, terrified in- 

stead of consoling human nature.—The dominion of 
mankind fell into the usurping hands of those impe- 

rious monks whose artifices trafficked with the ter- 

rors of ignorant and hypochondriac ‘ Keisers and 

Kings.”—It was at this period that they first beheld 

the grave yawn, and Death in the Gothic form of a 
gaunt anatomy parading through the universe! The 
people were frightened, as they viewed every where 
hung before their eyes, in the twilight of their cathe- 
drals, and pale cloisters, the most revolting emplems 
of death. They startled the traveller on the bridge; 
they stared on the sinner in the carvings of his table 
and chair; the spectre moved in the hangings of the 
apartment; it stood in the niche, and was the picture 
of their sitting-room; it was worn in their rings, 
while the illuminator shaded the bony phantom in 
the margins of their ‘‘ hors,” their primers, and ther 
breviaries. Their barbarous taste perceived no ab- 
surdity in giving action tu a heap of dry bones, which 
could only keep together ina state of immoveability 
and repose; nor that it was burlesquing the awful 
idea of the resurrection, by exhibiting the incorrupti- 
ble spirit under the unnatural and ludicrous figure of 
mortality drawn out of the corruption of the grave. 
In process of time, however, a reaction in the pub- 
lic feelings occurred, for the skeleton was afterwards 
employed as a medium to convey the most facetious 

satirical, and burlesque notions of human life.— 
Death, which had so [ong harassed their imagina- 


humour. The Italians were too long accustomed ot 


the study of the beantifnl to allow their pencil to 
sport with deformity; but the Gothic taste ot the Gers 
man artists, who could only copy their own homely 
nature, delighted to give human passions to the hid- 
eous physiognomy of a noseless skull, to put an eye 
of mockery or malignity into its hollow socket, and 
to stret@h out the gaunt anatomy into the postures of 
a Hogarth; and that the ludicrous might be carried to 
its extreme, this imaginary being, taken from the 
bone-house, was viewed inthe action of dancing.— 
This blending of the grotesque with the most dis- 
gusting image of mortality, is the more singular part 
of this history of the skeleton, and indeed of human 
nature itself!—Curios. Lit. Second Series. 


SEVILLE, 

Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet the breath 

That blossom’d bowers exhale around thy wall: 

’Tis beauty all; and Winter’s gentlest death 

Blows on thy flowees, and few the leaves that fall 

Yo strew the paths; a yellow tint is all 

That to thy groves the chill Levanter lends, 

As if reffected from each golden ball 

Of fragrant fruit that from the bracnhes bends; 

And in a month ’tis o’er—the littie winter ends! 
Dallas. 


ENGLISH PARTIALITY FoR FLowers.—The nation 
altogether has a particular love for trees and flowers. 
The lord has, in his parks, oaks of a thousand years’ 
growth, untouched by the axe, hot-houses full of ex- 
otic plants, exquisite fruits, and the rarest flowers; 
there is not a cottage in England which has not be- 
fore it alittle piece of ground for the cultivation of 
flowers; and even the poor town-imprisoned artisan 
works at his loom in sight of pots ot flowers, placed 
on the window sill (with a mind no less generous 
than my lord’s) in order that the passengers also 
may enjoy the sight of them. The love of flowers 
is in itself a great sign of civilization. — Count Pec- 
chio’s ‘Italian Exilein England.’ 


Dr. Parr’s Ericursim.—‘There are certainly 
one or two luxuries to which 1 am addicted; the first 
isa shoulder of mutton, not over roasted nor under- 
roasted, and richly encrusted with flour and salt; the 
second isa plain suet pudding; the third isa plain 
family plum pudding; the fourth is a kind of high- 
festival dish, adapted to the stomach of a pampered 
priest, and consists of hot boiled lobsters, with a pro- 
fusion of shrimp sauce.’—Dr. P. ina leiter to a 
friend, 

Tyrotese Expression oF Gratitupe.—The 
Golden Adler atInnsbruck, independently of being 
the house where Hofer lodged, is a primitive inn, 
at once cheap and comfortable. Having paid our 
very moderate bill, (leaving a gratuity for the ser- 
vants) the chambermaid came in to our room, and, 
seizing our hand, kissed it! We did not recollect 


expressing gratitude in such eases. We were hur- 
ried, indeed, and taken at a loss; and, in short, 
without an idea of gallantry, or any thing else, but 
simply from not knowing how to act on the occasion, 
we returned the salute on the damsel’s cheek. She 
appeared to be grateful for the new compliment, 


and, curtseying low, thanked us again, and with- 
drew.—Heath’s Picturesque 


SIMPLICITY, A GRACE. 

Wreath not those glittering bands of gold 

Around thy dark, unbraided hair; 
Arrange not every waving fold 

Of that light dress, which studied care; 
Nor fix the damask hues that fly, 
Deep’ning thy soft cheek’s paler dye. 
Whoever hangsthe simple rose, 

With glaring gems or silken shreds, 


Deepens with paint the blush that glows 
On every leaf; or perfume sheds, 


tions, suddenly changed into a theme fertile in coarsé 


at the moment that this was the customary way of 


To scent the flower which fragrance flings 
On every breeze of Zephyr’s wings? Gnz. 


DARBY DOYLE’S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC, 


Darby Doyle was as likely a lad as any one within 
fifty miles of the Liffy. He had lived in the cabin 
which his father left him, for two and twenty years; 
indeed from his birth he had had no other home.— 
Darby was industrious, honest, and quick tempered, 
but repeated ‘misfortunes,’ as they are termed, 
though sometimes arising from our own misma- 
nagement or neglect, will sour the best of tempers, 
and unsettle those who have been thought the most 
contented, and such was the case with Darby. To 
the enterprising, however, the darkest hour yields 
some hope: and Darby’s spirit was of too buoyant a 
nature to continue Jong under this state of things, — 
Accordingly he sold off the remains of his little 
stock, and with the brass in his pocket, he started 
for the Cove of Cork to look out for a passage to 
* Amerikay, across the big waters,’ 

On the quay he met with an old playmate, one 
Ned Flinn, who then held the office of ‘ mate’ on 
board one of the Quebec vessels. Ned desired him 
to ‘leave it all to him,’ and Darby accordingly spent 
all his passage money in treating his friend. The 
day came—Darby had no cash, and, after much en- 
treaty, he prevailed on Ned to stuff him down below 
in an empty barrel, where he lay snug for a month, 
Ned supplying him with necessaries at stolen inter- 
vals, ‘The ship was now within three days’ sail of 
Quebee; and Darby desired Ned to furnish him with 
an empty meal bag, a bottle, and a bare ham bone, 
and splash he went into the sea. 

We shall aow leave our hero to relate his adven- 
tures in his own style: 

‘‘Weil, to be sure, down into the sea I dropt with- 
outas much asa splash. Ned roared out with the 
hoarseness of a brayin’ ass—‘ A man in the sea, a 
man in the sea.” Every man, woman and child came 
running up out of the holes, the captain among the 
rest, why put a long red barrel like a gun to his eye; 
gibbet me but I thought he was for shootin me! Down 
I dived. When I got my head over the wather agen, 
what should I see but a boat rowin to me as fast asa 
throut -after a piakeen. When it came up close 
enough to be heard, I roar’d out, * Bad end to yees, 
for a set ov spalpeen rascals, did you hear me at 
last?? The boat now run ’pon the top ov me; down 
I dived agen like a duck after a frog, but the minnit 
my skull came over the wather, 1 was gript by the 
scruff ov the neck and dhrag’d into the boat. To be 
shure I didn’t kick up a row; ‘Let go my hair, ye 
blue devils,’ I roared, * it’s well ye have me in your 
marcy in this dissilute place, or by the powthers I’d 
make you feel the stringth of my bones. What hard 
look I had to follow ye’s at all at all—which ov ye 
is the masither?’ AsI sed this, every mother’s son 
began to stare at me, with my bag round my neck, 
an my bottle by my side, and the bare bone in my 
fist. ‘There he is,’ siz they, pointin to a little yal- 
low man in the corner of the boat. ‘May the —— 
raise blisthers on your rapin-hook shins,’ siz I, ‘ye 
yellow looking monkey, but it’s most time for you 
to think of lettin me into your ship—I’m here plow- 
in and plungin this month and a great many days to 
boot, avic—I did’nt care a thrawneen, was it not that 
you have my best Sunday clothes in your ship, and 
my name in your books. For three sthraws, it I do 
not know how to write, I’d leave my mark, an that 
on your skull;’ so saying, I made a lick at him with 
the ham bone, but I was near tamblin into the sea 
agen. ‘An pray, what’s your name, my Jad,’ siz the 
captin. ‘What’s my name! Faith, then it’s Darby 
Doyle, that was never afraid or ashamed to own it at 
home or abroad!’ ‘An Mr. Darby Doyle,’ siz he, 
‘do you mean to persuade us that you swum from 
Cork to this afther us?’ “This is more of your igno- 
rance, siz 1; ‘aye, an if you sted three days longer, 
and not take ine up, I’d be in Quebec before ye, only 
my purvisions were out, an the few rags of bank- 
notes I had, all melted into paste in my pocket, for 
I hadn’t time to get them changed. But stay, wait 
till l get my foot on shore, there’s ne’er a coitoner 
in Cork iv you don’t pay for leavin me to the marey 
of the waves.’ 


All this time the blue chaps were pushin the boat 
with sticks through the wather, till at last she came 
close to the ship. Every one on board saw me at the 
Cove, but didn’t see me on the voyage; to be sure, 
every one’s mouth was wide open, crying out Darby 
Doyle. ‘Oh! stop your troats,’ siz I, ‘it’s now ye 
can call me loud enough; ye wouldn’t shout that 
way when ye saw me rowlin like a tub in a mill-race 
the other day fornenst your faces.’ When they 
heard me say that some ov them grew pale as a 
sheet. But, my jewell, the captin does no more 
than run to the book, an calls ovt the names that 
paid, an them wasn’t paid; to be sure I was one ov 
them that didn’t pay. If the captin looked at me be- 
fore with wondherment, he now looked with aston- 
ishment! Nothin was tawk’d ov for the other three 
days but Darby Doyle’s great shwim from the Cove 
to Quebec. One sed, ‘I always knew Darby to be a 
great shwimmer.’ ‘De ye remimber,’ siz another, 
‘when Darby's dog was nigh been drowned in the 

t duck hunt, when he peeled off an brought in 

is dog, and made afther the duck himself, and 
swam for two hours endways; and do ye remimber 
when all the dogs gother round the duck at one 
time, when it wint down how Darby dived afther it, 
and sted down amost an hour—and sted below while 


| ee creathur was eating a few frogs, for she was 


weak and hungry; and when every one thought he 


was lost, up he came with the duck by the leg in his 
kithogue’ (left hand. ) 

Faith, I agreed to all they sed, till at last we got 
to Amerrykay. I was now in a quare way; the cap- 
tin wouldn’t Jet me go till a friend of his would see 
me. By this time, not only his friends came, but 
swarms starin at poor Darby. At last I called Ned, 
‘Ned avic,’ siz I, ‘{ want to go about my business,’ 
‘Be azy, Darby,’ siz he, ‘havn’t you your fill of good 
atin, an the captin’s got mighty fond ov ye entirely.’ 
‘Is he, Ned,’ siz I, ‘but tell us, Ned, are all them 
crowds ov people goin to sea’? ‘Augh, ye omad- 
haum,’ (Mohammedan,) siz Ned, ‘shure they are 
come to look at you.’ Just as he said, this, a tall 
yellow man, with a black curly head, comes and 
stares me full in the face. ‘You'll know me agen,’ 
siz I, ‘bad luck to your manuers, and the school- 
master that taught ye.’ But I thought he was goin 
to shake hands with me, when he tuck hould of my 
fist and opened every finger one by one, then opened 
my shirt an looked at my breast. ‘Pull away, ma- 
bouchal,’ siz I, ‘I’m no disarthur at any rate.? But 
never an answur he med me, but walk’d down in the 
hole where the captain lived. 

* This is more ov it,’ siz I, ‘ Ned, what cou’d that 
tallah-faced man mean?’ ‘ Why,’ siz Ned, ‘he was 


scales on your breast.’ ‘His impidence is grate,” 
siz I, * did he take me for a duck ora bream? But 
Ned, what’s the meanin ov the boords acrass the 
stick the people walk on, and the big white boord up 
there?’ ‘ Why come over and read,’ siz Ned. But, 
my jewell, | didn’t know whether [ was stannin on 
my head or on my heels, when | saw in great big 
black letters—** The greatest wonder in the world!! 
To be seen here a man that beats Nicholas the Div- 
er!!! He has swum from Cork to Amerrykay!!!! 
Proved on oath by ten of the crew and twenty pas- 
sengers. Admittance half a dollar.” 


sarvint?? * Divil another,’ siz he—then I jumpt over 
to the captin, who was near us. ‘Why Darby,’ siz 
he, ‘I am after houldin a wager last night with this 
gintleman, for all the worth of my ship, that you'll 
shwim against any shwimmer in the world; and Dar- 
by if you don’t do that, ’magone man. ‘ Augh, 
give us your fist,’ siz I, ‘did you ever hear of Pad- 
dy’s dishavin any man in the European world yet— 
barrin themselves.’ ‘ Weil Darby,’ siz he, ‘I'll give 
you a hundred dollars; but Darby you must be to 
your word, and you shall have another hundred.’ So 
sayin, he brought me down into the cellar; but, my 
jewell, 1 did’nt think for the life ov me to see sucha 
wonderful place, nothin but goold every way I turn- 
ed, and ob own sweet face in twenty places, I 
was amost asham’d to ax the gintleman for his dol- | 
lars. But siz I to myself, agen, ‘the giutleman has 
too much money, I suppose he does be throwin it 
into the sea, for I often heard the sea was richer than 
the land, so I may as well take it any how. * Now, 
Darby,’ siz he, ‘ here’s the dollars for ye.? But it 
was only a bit of paper he was handin me. § Arrah, 
none of yer thricks upon thravellers,’ siz [, ‘I had 
betther nor that, and many more ov them melted in 
the sea, Bive me what wont wash out of my pocket.’ 
* Why, Darby,’ siz he, ‘ this is an ordher on a mar- — 


siz he, ‘you must have the real thing;’ so, by the 
owers of war, he reckoned me out a hundred dol- 
ars in goold, 
rich man, an you are worthy of it all—sit down, Dar- | 
by, an take a bottle of wine.’ So, to please the gin- 
tleman, I sat down. After a bit, who comes down 
but Ned. ‘ Captin,’ siz he, ‘the deck is crowded, I 
had to block up the gangway to prevint any more 
from comin to see Darby. Bring him up, or blow 


iv I was a lady, or a pound of fresi butther in the 
dog-days. 

When I got up, shure enough I couldn’t help 
starin; such crowds of fine ladies and gintlemen 
never was seen before in any ship. One of them, a 
little rosy cheek’d beauty, whispered the captain 
somethin, but he shuk his head, an came over to me. 
‘Darby,’ siz he, ‘1 know an Irishman would do any 
thing to please a lady.’ ‘In troth you ‘may say that 
with your own ugly mouth,’ siz I. ‘Well then, Dar- 
by,’ siz he, ‘the ladies would wish to see you give a 
few strokes in the sea.’ an they shall have them 
in welcome,’ sizI. ‘That’s a good fellow,” siz he. 
So I made one race, and jumpt ten yards into the wa- 
ther to get out ov their sight. Shure enough every 


the spot where I wentdown. A thought came into 


little divarsion, as I could use a great many thrieks 
on the wather. - So 1 didn’t rise at all till I got 


took ahoult ov ry? two big toes, and making a ring 
ov myself, rowled like a hoop on the top of the wa- 
ther all round the ship. I bleeve I opened their eyes! 


the boat, and threw on my duds. The v 
were breakin their necks runnin to shake hands with 
me. ‘Shure,’ says they, ‘you are the greatest mat 
in the world!’ So for three days I showed oif 1 
crowds ov people. 


At last the day came when J was to stand the tug: 


I saw the captin lookin very often at me. At last, 
‘Darby,’ siz 


lookin to see iv your fingers were webb’d, er had ye | 


* Oh bodder,’ siz I, ‘ does this mane your humble | 


chant for the amount.’ ‘ Pho, pho,’ siz I, ‘1’d soon- _ 
er take your word nor his oath,’—lookin round migh- | 
ty respectful at the goold walls. ‘*Well, well, Darby,’ — > 


‘Now Darby,’ siz he, ‘you are a | 


me iv the ship wont be sunk.’ ‘Come up, Darby,’ — 
siz the captin, lookin roguish pleasant at myself. so I got! 


So he handed me up through the hall as tendher as 7” 


one’s eyes dane’d in their head while they lookton 7 


the other side, and every one ran to that side, then! ~ 


Then I yarded back, swum an dived, till at last the yy 
captin made signs to me to come out, sol got into) — 
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ve to shwim agen stcan shwim down wather- 
ox? he, avic,’ siz [; ‘tut can he 
shwim up against them? Wow wow, Darby for that: 
But captin, come now, | ail my purvisions ready! 
—don’t let me fall short of a ¢hrop ov the rale stuff 
above all things.? An? who shou’d come up while I 
was tawkin to the captin, but the chap 1 was to 
shwim with, an’ heardall Tsed. By dads! his eyes 
w as big as two oysther shells. Then the captin | 
call’d me asside. ‘Darby,’ siz he, ‘do you put on 
this green jacket an’ white throw sers,|that the people 
may better extinguish you from the other chap.’ | 
<With all hearts, avic,’ siz I, ‘green for ever—Dar- 
by’s owa favourite colour the world over; but where 
amI goin to, captin.? ‘To the shwimmin place to 
be shure,’ siz he. ‘Devil shoot the failers a’ take the 
hindmost,’ siz I, ‘here’s at you.’ I was then 1ntroju- 
ced to the shwimmer. I looked at him from head 
to foot. He was so tall that he could eat bread and 
butther over my head—with a face as yellow asa 
kite’s foot. 
‘Tip your mitten, mabouchal,’ siz I. (But, by 
dad! 1 was puzzled. Siz 1 to myself, I’m done.— 
Cheer up, Darby! if I’m not able to kiil him, I'll 
frighten the life out ov him.) * Where are we go- 
in to shwim to?? But never a word he answered.— 
“Are ye bother’d neighbour?’ ‘1 reckon P’m not,’ 
siz he, mighty chuff, ‘Well then,’ siz I, * why 
did’nt you answer your betthers? What id ye think 
iv we swum to Keep Cleer or the Keep ov Good 
Hope?? ‘1 reckon neither,’ siz he agen, eyein’ me 
as iv I was goin’ to pick his pockets, * Well then, 
have ye any favourite place?’ siz 1. ‘Now, I’ve 
heard a great deal about the place where poor Boney 
died; I'd like to see it, iv ’d any one to show me 
the place; suppose we wint there.’ Not a taste of a 
word cou’d I get out ov him, good or bad. Off we 
set through the crowds ov ladies and gentlemen.— 
Such cheerin’ an’ wavin’ ov hats never was seen al 
Dan’s enthry; and then the row ov purty girls laugh- 
in’ and rubbin’ up against me, that | cou’d har’ly get 
on. ‘Tobe shure no one could be lookin’ to the 
ground, an’ not be lookin’ at them, till at last 1 was 
thript up by a big loomp ov iron stuck fast in the 
ground, with a big ring in it. ‘ Whoo! Darby,’ siz 
1, makin’ a hop an’ a crack o’ my fingers, ‘ you’re not 
down yet.’ I turned round to look at what thript me. 
* What d’ye call that?’ siz I to the captin, who was 
at my elbow. *Why, Darby,’ siz he, ‘that’s halfan 
anchor.’ ‘Have yeany use forit?’ sizI, ‘Not in 
the least,’ siz he, ‘it’s only to fasten boats to.’— 
« Maybee you'd give it to a body,’siz 1. ‘An wel- 
kim, Darby,’ siz he, ‘it’s yours.’ ‘ God bless your 
honour,’ siz I, ‘it’s my poor father that would pray 
for you if he was living; but any how it will serve 
me, as I can tie the horse to the ring while I forge 
on the other part. Will ye obleege me by gettin a 
couple ov chaps to lay it on my shoulder when I get 
into the wather, and I won’t have to be comin’ for it 
afther a shake hands with this fellow.’ By*dad, the 
chap turn’d from yallow to white when he heard me 
say this, And siz he to the gintleman who was 
walkin’ by his side, ‘1 reckou I’m _ not fit for the 
shwimmin to-day—Idon’t feel myself? ¢ An mur- 
dher an Irish, if youryear brother, can’t you send bim 
for yourself, an I'll wait here till he comes. Here 
man, take a dhrop of this before ye go. Here’s to 
your better health, an your brothers into the bar- 
gain.’ So I took off my glass, and handed him an- 
other; but the never a dhrop ov it he’d take, ‘No 
force,’ siz 1, ‘avic, maybee you think there’s poison 
in it—well, here’s another good look to us. An 
when will ye be able for the shwim, avic,’ siz I, 
mighty complisant. ‘Ireckon in another week,’ 
siz he. So we shock hands and parted. ‘The poor 
fellow went home—took’ the fever—then began to 
rave. ‘Shwim up catharacts!}—Shwim to the Cape 
of Good Hope!—shwim to St. Helena!—shwim to 
Cape Clear!—shwim with an anchor on his back— 
Oh! now thought it best to be on the move; 
so I gother up my winners; and here I sit undher my 
own hickory threes, as independent as any Yankee,” 
Y. Constellation, 


THE PLANTER.—a WEST INDIA STORY. - 


Fifty—sixty—seventy (any given number of) years 
ago, the West Indies were not as they are now, 

The colonists themselves were not what they are 
at present; that is tosay, they were not then humane, 
temperate, independent people; on the contrary, 
they were boasttul, and loved Scheidam and pine- 
apple rum, worshipped their superiors in station, 
and a every body below themselves. Thus 
the newly imported Englishers held the regular co- 
Jonists in utter contempt; the colonists (a white race) 
requited themselves by contemning the mustees and 
quadroons; these last, on their, parts, heartily des- 
pised the half caste, who, in turn, transmitted the 
scorn to the heads of the downright blacks. Whom 
the blacks despised, I nevercould learn; but proba- 
bly all the rest: and, in fact, they seem to have had 
ample cause for so doing, unless the base, beggarly, 
and cruel vanity imputed to their superiors be at 
Once a libel and a fable. 


Such was the state of things in the colony of 


Jemerara in thg year 17—, when a young Eng- 
lishman went there, in order to inspect his newly 
acquired property, His name was John Vivian. He 
came of a tolerably good family in ——shire; pos- 
sessed (without being at all handsome) a dark, keen, 
intelligent countenance; and derived, from his ma- 
ternal uncle, large estates in Demerara, and from 
his father, a small farm in his own country, a strong 
Constitution, anda resolute and invincible spirit.— 


Perhaps he had too much obstinacy of character— 
perhaps, also, an intrepidity of manner, and care- 
lessness of established forms, which would have been 
unsuitable to society as now continued. All this we 
will not presume to determine. We do not wish to 
extenuate his faults, of which he had as handsome a 
share as usually falls to the lot of young gentlemen 
who are under no control, though not altogether of 
precisely the same character. in requital tor these 
defects, however, he was a man of firm mind, of a 
generous spirit, and would face danger and stand up 
against Oppression, us readily on behalf of others as 
ot himself; and, at the bottom of all, though it had 
lain hid from his birth, (like some of those antedilu- 
vian fossils which perplex our geologists and anti- 
qvarians,) he had atenderness and delicacy of feel- 
ing, Which must not be passed by without, at least, 
our humble commendation. 

_Exactly eight weeks trom the day of his step- 
ping on board the good ship ‘*Wager,” at Bristol. 
Vivian found himself standing on the shore of the 
river Demerara, and in front of its capital, Sta- 
broek. In that interval he had been tossed on the 
wild waters of the Atlantic—had passed from wool- 
lens to nankeens—from English cold to tropic heat 
—and now stood eyeing the curious groups which 
distinguish our colonies, where creatures of every 
shade, trom absolute sable to pallid white, may be 
seen—for’ the trouble only of a journey. 

But we have a letter of our hero’s on this subject, 
written to a friend in England, on his landing, which 
we will unfold for the reader’s benefit. 

** Well, Dick—here am I, thy friend John Vivi- 
an, safely arrived at the country of cotton and to- 
bacco. Six months ago I would have ventured a 
grosschen that nothing on this base earth could have 
tempted me to leave toggy England: but the unken- 
nelling a knave was a temptation not to be resisted; 
and accordingly I am here, as you see. 

**Since I shook your band at Bristol, I have seen 
somewhat of the world. ‘The Cove of Cork—the 
Madeiras—the Peak of Teneriffe—the flying fish— 
the nautilus—-the golden finned dorado--the deep blue 
seas—and the tropic skies—are matters which some 
would explain to you in achapter. But | have not 
the pen of a ready writer; so you must be content 
with a simple enumeration, 

‘* My voyage was, like all voyages, detestable.— 
I began with sea sickness and piercing winds—l 
ended with headache and laguor, and weather to 
which your English dog days area jest. ‘lhe burn- 
ing, blazing heat was so terrific, that 1 had well nigh 
oozed away into a sea-god, Nothing but the valiant 
army of bottles.which your care provided could have 
saved me. My mouth was wide open, like the seams 
of our vessel; but, unlike them, it would not be cou- 
tent with water. I poured in draught after draught 
of the brave liquor. I drank deep healths to you 
and other friends; till at last, the devil, who broils 
Europeans in these parts, took to his wings and fled. 
Thus it was, Clinton, thatl arrived finally at Deme- 
rara. 

_ But now comes your question of * What sort of 
a place is this same Demerara?’ faith, Dick, ’tis 
flatenough. The run up the river is, indeed, pretty: 
and there are trees enough to satisfy even your um- 
brageous-loving taste. {It is, in truth, a land of 
woods—at least, on one side—and you may roam 
among orange and lemon trees, and guavas and man- 
goes, amidst aloes and cocoa nut, and cotton and 
mahogany trees, till you wish yourself once more on 
a Lancashire moor. Stabroek, our capital, is a place 
where the houses are built of wood; where melons, 
and oranges, and pine apples, grow as wild as thy- 
self, Dick; and where black, brown, white, and 
whitey-brown people, sangaree and cigars, abound. 
Of all these marvels I shall know more shortly. I 
lodge here at the house of a Dutch planter, where 
you must address me under my travelling cognomen. 
John Vivian is extinct for a season; but your letter 
will find me, if it be addressed to ‘ Mr. John Ver- 
non, to the care of Mynheer Schlachenbruchen, mer- 
chantin Demerara.’ That respectable individual 
would die the death of shame, did he know that he 
held the great ‘proprietor,’ Vivian, in his garret.— 
At present, lam nothing more than a poor protegee 
of Messrs. Greffulhe, come out to the hot latitudes 
for the sake of health and employment.” 

Vivian was, in truth, tolerably pleased with the 
banks of the river, fringed as it was with trees, and 
spotted with cottages; but when he actually trod apon 
the ground of the New World, and found himself 
amidsta crowd of black and tawny faces—amidst 
hats like umbrellas, paroquets, and birds of every 
colour of the rainbow, and children, almost as vari- 
ous, plunging in and out of the river like water-dogs 
or mud-lark—he could not conceal his admiration, 
but laughed outright. 

He was not left long to his eontemplations, how- 
ever, for the seaport of a West India colony has as 
many volunteers of all sortsas Dublin itself. A score 
of blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, 
and at least a dozen of free negresses and mulattoes 
had baskets of the best fruitin the world. He might 
have had a wheelbarrow for sixpence, and the aid of 
a dozen Sambos for an insignificant compliment in 
copper. Neglecting these advantages, Vivian made 
the best of his way to the house of the Mynheer 
Schlachenbruchen, the Fleming, which was well 
known to all the clamorous rogues on the quay. The 
merchant was not at home, having retired, as usual, 
to sleep at his plantation house, afew miles from 
town. Our hero, however, was received, with slow 
and formal respect, by his principal clerk, Hans 
Wassel, a strange figure, somewhat in the shape of 


| 


a cone, that had originally sprung up (and almost 
struck root) somewhere near Ghent or Bruges. 
Holding Vivian’s credentials at arm’s length, this 
‘* shape” proceeded to decipher the address of the 
letter through an evormous pair of iron spectacles. 
In due time he appeared to detect the hand writing 
of the London correspondent, for he breathed out, 
**Aw! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe!” and proceeded 
to open a seal as big as a saucer, and investigate the 
contents. These were evidently satisfactory; for he 
put on a look of benevolence, and welcomed the new 
comer (who was announced as Mr. Vernon) to Sta- 
broek. ‘* You willtake a schnap?” inquired he, 
with a look which anticipated an affirmation. ‘* As 
soon as you please,” replied Vivian; to which the 
other retorted with another ‘‘Aw!” and left the room 
with something approaching to alertness, in order to 
give the necessary orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were much 
more rapid in their movements; for Vivian had 
scarcely time to look round and admire the neatness 
of the room, when a clatter at the door compelled 
him to turn his eyes to that quarter. He saw a lively 
looking black come in, with a large pipe of curious 
construction, and a leaden box containing tobacco, 
followed close by his co-mate, Sambo (another ‘‘ni- 
gritude,”) who bore, in both hands, a huge glass, 
almost as big asa punch bowl, filled to the brim with 
true Nantz, tempered, but not injured, by a small 
portion of water. Sambo appeared justly proud of 
his burden, which he placed on the table in its ori- 
ginal state of integrity; for, after looking for a mo- 
ment lovingly at the liquid, he turned round to Vi- 
vian, and said exultingly, ** Dear massa!” 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of our hero’s movements on his arrival in the colony, 
excepting one or two, which have direct reference to 
our present narrative. He was introduced to Mynheer 
Schlachenbruchen and his wife, each of whom, were 
our limits larger, might fairly lay claim to comme- 
moration. As itis, we must pass them by, and con- 
tent ourselves with stating the fact of their (the mer- 
chant, at all events) treating Vivian with more con- 
sideration than his ostensible rank demanded, and 
introducing him to their acquaintance. ‘The person, 
however, into whose society Vivian was more espe- 
cially thrown, was a young girl, who performed the 
offices of governess, &c. &c. in the house of the Myn- 
heer Schlachenbruchen. The visiters of the family 
avoided her, as though she had been the plague, 
(even the Mynheer himself preserved a distance;) 
and the consequence was, that Vivian—himself ra- 
ther looked down upon by the colonial aristocracy— 
felt himself drawn nearer to the friendless girl, and 
assiduously cultivated her good opinion. 

This, however, was not a thing to be easily at- 
tained. Sophie Halstein (for that was her name, ) 
had few of the qualities commonly ascribed to thriv- 
ing to governesses; she was, indeed, an acute-mind- 
ed, and even accomplished girl; but she was as little 
supple, demure, or humble as Vivian himself. In 
fact, she received our hero’s advances with indiffer- 
ent cordiality at first; but the magic of sincerity will 
win its way, and they accordingly, at last, became 
excellent friends. Vhe thing which surprised our 
hero the most was—how it was possible for the dull, 

ross, unenlightened blockheads of the colony to 
eel, or even affect, a disdain for one who was evi- 
dently so much their superior. At last the truth 
came upon him; she was the child of—a quadroon! 
She was lovely, graceful, virtuous, intellectual, ac- 
complished, modest: a model for women; but she 
had a particle—(scarcely apparent, indeed, but still 
there was a particle or two)—a few drops of blood 
of a warmer tinge than what loiters through the pal- 
lid cheeks of an European; and hence she was visited 
by universal contempt. 

*‘But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian’s ex- 
clamation, ‘‘my—my—sister. “The senseless brutal 
wretches! they little think that, uncer the mask of 
Vernon, the wealthiest of their tribe is amongst 
them; and that he respects the litue Pariah beyond 
the whole of their swollen and beggarly race.” A 
very short time was sufficient for him to form a de- 
termination to rescue the object of his admiration 
from her painful state of servitude. Not being ac- 
customed, however, to deal with the delicacy of la- 
dies, he plunged at once into the matter with lead- 
long rashness. 

‘You are badly off, Miss Halstein!” said Vivian 
to her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

‘I do not complain, sir,” replied she coldly, 


hastened to recover. ‘I mean the last owner,” he 
resumed, ‘‘whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“I knew him, sir; and, as I have said, too well. 
Do you know by what luck it was that he obtained 
the Palm Groves?” ‘*No.” ‘Then I will tell you, 
sir. His predecessor was a careless, easy, and very 
old man. By a series of unforseen reverses, by the 
failure of correspondents, and the roguery of friends, 
he became involved at last. All that he wanted, 
however, was a little money for present exigencies; 
with that, and a course of economy for a few years, 
he might have retrieved his broken fortunes. His 
most intimate friend and neighbour was this Morson. 
Who, then, was more likely than he to help him 
with a loan of money? He was rich and childless; 
but the old planter whom I’ have spoken of had one 
single child—a girl. Pity, therefore, as well as 
friendship, might move Morson to aid him in his 
extremity. And he did aid him—at least, he lent 
him money, at the instigation of his manager-——,” 

*‘Seyton?” asked Vivian, interrupting her. 

‘Yes, Seyton,” replied she, ** who coveted the 
old planter’s daughter for a while, and who thou ht, 
that, if the parent was ruined, his child would be 
glad of any refuge. He dreamed that she, who had 
interfered often between him and his victims, would 
forget all her old abhorrences, and unite her fate 
with that of the most barbarous tyrant that ever dis- 
graced even a West India colony. Well, sir, to 
end this tedious story—” 

“It is most interesting to me,” said Vivian— 
“‘deeply, deedly interesting;” and his glowing eyes 
and earnest attention were sufficient proofs that he 
spoke truly, 

‘“*Well, sir, the end;was, that Morson advanced 
the money; that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, 
and caused many of them to revolt and run away 
into the woods; and thatthe poor man fell from 
trouble into want, and from want into absolute de- 
spair. Hus plantations were useless; his cro 
rished on the ground for want of slaves; his mills 
and buildings were burnt by unknown hands; and, 
finally, his hard and avaricious creditor, the relent- 
less Morson, came upon him, and took possession 
of all his estates, for a debt amounting to one-sixth 
of their value. The old man [ Miss Halstein’s voice 
shook at this part, and betrayed great agitation] —the 
old man soon afierward’s died, and his only child 
was Cast upon the world to earn her bitter bread.— 
This is all, sir. Ihave given you the history of one- 
halfof Mr. Vivian’s property; perhaps the other 


[she spoke this with some acrimony] is held upon a 
similar tenure.” 


**God forbid!” said Vivian, 
he urge his suit?” 


‘*He did, and was refused. And therefore it is 
[for he is a bad and revengeful man] that I am fears 
tul of coming upon an estate of which he is essen- 
tially the master. In the absence of Vivian, his 
power is uncontrolled; and there is no knowing what 
claim he might urge against me. He once hinted 
that I was born a slave on the Palm-Grove estate, and, 
as such, belonged to his master—l, who am the onl 
daughter of Wilhelm Halstein, to whom all, buta 
few years ago, belonged.” 


‘*You!” exclaimed our hero; ‘are you the person 
whom Vivian intercepts? He shall do it no more. 
Rest content, Miss Halstein. Vivian is not the man 
to injure any one, and least ofall yourself. Go with 
us to-morrow—I beg, I pray, that you will. I pledge 
my honour, my soul, that you shall not be a sufferer, ” 
The lady still refused, however, and it wasnot till 
the old merchant [Schlachenbruchen,to whom Vivian 
had spoken in the meantime] had also given his 
solemn promise to protect her, that she consented to 
go. She wasa little surprised, indeed, at Vivian’a 
urging the matter so vehemently; but as the mer- 


chant seconded his requests, she could not continue 
to refuse. 


A row up the river Demerara—past Diamond Point 
to the Sandhills, needs not call for any particular de- 
scription. We will suppose that the party had ar- 
rived at the Palm-Grove estate, which the merchant 
[authorized by a power transmitted by Vivian from 
England] had come to overlook, 

‘The party were introduced to Seyton, a ferocious 
looking man, of middle age, who, with a mixture of 
se]f-confidence and ambiguous civility, welcomed the 
‘merchant and his companions. He took ao notice of 
Vivian, indeed; but when he saw Miss Halstein [who 
leant on our hero’s arm], his eyes sparkled and his 


Seyton? Did 


‘I am sorry for you,” said he, hesitatingly, “and 
would help you.” 

‘Spare your pity,” returned the lady; “we have 
neither of us much to thank Fortune for. Yet you 
are content, or seem so; and soaisocanI be. We 
will talk on another subject.” 

‘*S’death!” exclaimed the other, recollecting his 
incognito: *‘I had forgot. Pardon me—I was a tool. 
You will think me mad, with my offers of help, and 
my show of pity; but it is not so: I am sane enough, 
and some of these days you shall confess it. Come, 
will you not go with us up the river? We are to 
run up almost as far as the Sandhills to-morrow, to 
visit the Reynestein estate and the Palm Groves, 
which belong to the rich Englishman, Vivian. Per- 
haps you were never there!” 

“I was born there,” was the reply; and it was 
somewhat tremulously uttered. 

‘*Ha! then you will be delighted to visit the 
no doubt. Did you know the late proprietor?” 

**Too well,” said she; ‘‘he was—a villain.” 

“How, madam?” Vivian was forgetting himself 


lip curled, and turning to the merchant, he said 
hastily, ‘* before you leave the estate, there is a point 
of some consequence that I must take leave to men- 
tion, respecting this young person:” and he touched 
her as he spoke, with the point of the cane that he 
carried in his hand. . 

“Stand off, fellow!” said Vivian, angrily; “ another 
touch, or another insolent word, and I will lay you 
at my feet.” 


The other started, and examined our hero’s ap- 
pearance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, 
however, except an athletic figure anda resolute 
countenance, and retreated from collision with so fore 
midable an opponent. He did not, however, retreat 
from his demand. 

‘*Observe, Mynheer,” said he, addressing the 
merchant once more, ‘* I speak as the agent only of 
Mr. Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely blame 


spot, | me for insisting on the rights of my principal.” 


“ By no means, by no means,” replied the mer- 
chant. “Allin good time. We will talk of that 
resently, In the meantime, we will look at the 


again, at this attack on his unele’s memory; but he 


ces. Afier that, we will ask what your larder 
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contains; and then—for the rights you speak of. Eh, 
Mr. Vernon—is not that the way’” > 

“‘ Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. ‘* Miss Hal- 
stein will leave all to you: I am quite sure that she 
may do so safely.’ ; 

Two or three hours were sufficient to overlook 
the accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments, 
which were offered with some degree of parade to 
the visitors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian 
ate heartily, and without scruple, of the produce of 
his own property; and unpleasant seem- 
ed forgotten, except by Miss Halstein, when the 

arty [which had been augmented, as agreed upon, 

y the arrival of the Syndic, from Stabroek] prepar- 
ed to go. 

"tNow,” said Seyton, *‘I must once more draw 

our attention to my demand. I claim this—lady, 
if you will—as a slave, »She was born on the estate, 
has never been made free, and belongs of right to 
my principal Vivian.” 

“Bah man,” exclaimed the merchant; ‘I thonght 
all that was past. Surely good wine and excellent 
Nantz must have washed all such thoughts out of 

our head. Come, let us go. Sophie, take hold of 

r. Vernon’s arm, and ——” 

‘By your leave, it must not be so,” said Seyton, 
imperatively. He rang a bell, and eight or ten black 
slaves appeared. ‘‘You are at liberty to go, gentle- 
men; but the lady remains with me. Have I not the 
law with me?” added he, addressing the Syndic. 

That officer assented, adding, however, that all de- 
pended on the will of Vivian. ‘The lady might in- 
deed be entitled to ‘her liberty; but until she proved 
her freedom, she must remain the property of the 

lanter. 

‘That is sufficient,” said Seyton; am Vivian’s 
representative.” 

“Then Iam lost,” exclaimed Sophie. 

‘Pardon me,” replied the Syndic;**Mr Seyton 
is superseded. Mynheer, here, has the power of 
appointing a manager over the property. Besides 
which, Mr. Vivian himself has arrived at Stabroek 
” 

‘‘Ha!” said Seyton, “then no time is to be lost. 
Superseded or not, Mr. Vivian shall not lose his 
property. Do your duty, fellows,” added he, ad- 
dressing the slaves. ‘Seize upon that woman, in 
the name of your master, Vivian.” 

‘“‘Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brace 
of pistols, and pointing them towards the advancing 
negroes. ‘*Back, men, and be wise. And you, 
Mr. Manager, or whatever you are, take heed how 
you overstep your duty. Know, Sirrah, that your 
master does not think your false accounts the worse 
part of your badhistory. Your cruelty to these poor 
slaves beneath you has come to his ears; and for that 
he dismisses you his service. For your impudent 
and unfounded claim upon this lady, whom your 
master loves ——” 

‘‘-What!” exclaimed Sophie; but the merchant 
restrained her surprise. 

‘Whom your master loves, wooes, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious [he says this doubtingly and 
humbly}, he will win—for ¢/is atrocious insult 
there is no punishment greatenough. Yet if any at- 
tempt be made upon her, you shall at least be chas- 
tised to yourheart’s content. Be satisfied that I do 
not jest, and remain quiet.” 

‘* We are all armed, Mr.Seyton,” said the mer- 
chant; ‘‘you had better let us depart quietly.” 

“She shall not go,” replied Seyton, foaming with 
rage. ‘Once more, seize upon her men; seize upon 
her for your master, Vivian. ‘Till he comes, I will 
be obeyed at least.” 

“‘He 1s here! said Vivian, rushing between So- 
phie and her adversaries; ‘‘he is here, he overlooks 
Look, slaves, | am Vi- 
vian, your master! Obey me, as you value the liber- 
ty which every man on my estate shall have if he 

‘‘What he says is true. This is, indeed, Mr. 
Vivian,” said the merchant; and the Syndic corro- 
borated histale. All was quiet in an instant.—Yet 
Sophie Halstein still looked overcome. ‘*What is 
this?” inquired the merchant; you ought to be re- 
joiced.” 

“J am,” she replied. ‘But Mr. Vivian, you have 
something to forget. Can you forgive me?” 

“I cannot,” answered Vivian; unless with the 
Palm-Groves [which. from this moment is all your 
own], you take an incumbrance with it.” 

*‘And that is—? said Miss Halstein inquiringly. 

** It is myself, Sophie,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
*¢Prithee be generous; and think what a way I have 
wandered from home. ‘Take pity on me, and give 
mie shelter with you atthe Palm-Groves.” 

**We will talk of this hereafter,” said Miss Hal- 
stein, gently, and drooping her eyes upon the 
ground. 

‘-What a strange lover he is!” whispered the 
Syndic to the merchant. 

‘¢That is true enough,” answered the other.** Yet 
would I wager a grosschen, that he succeeds. He 

s a fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow; and 

uch men seldom fail in any thing that they set their 
hearts upon,” 

The old merchant was a true prophet. For be- 
fore three months had elapsed, the pretty Sophie 
became lawful mistress of the heart and household 
of Vivian. The Reynestein flourished; but the 

Palm-Groves became their home. In the course of 
time, the blacks on their estates were enabled, in 
pursuance of a system equally wise and generous, to 
emerge from the condition of bondmen; but they 


kind treatment, and an equitable share of the profits 
of their labours. 
“After all—the greatest pleasure in the world, 
said Vivain, one day to his wife, ‘‘is conferring 
pleasure; and the greatest pleasure which one can 
confer, is to give Freedom to one’s fellow men. 
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oN—I WILL ENDURE, ”’— Lear. 


Spring hath its flowers—its hour of bloom, 
Its balmy airs, or odorous sigh ; 

A while they shed their sweet perfume, 
A little while—then fade and die. 

And when, as o’er such hour hath fled, 
And wintry storms the clouds obscure, 

When raged the tempest still I’ve said, 
“Pour on—I will endure.” 


Youth hath its pleasures—brightly beam, 
‘On fancy’s eye life’s flowery ways; 
And love and hope, with fairy gleam, 
Enchantment throw o'er distant days. 
Yet have I seen those prospects fade, 
Tho’ youth hath deemed the prospect sure ; 
And midst the wreck of feeling, said, 
“Pour on—I can endure.” 


Man may be happy—I have known, 
When pleasure’s cup I freely quaffed, 
When joy’s bright sunshine round me shone ; 
Untasted Sorrow’s bitter draught,—- 
But deadly persecution sped 
Her poisonous shaft, with aim too sure ; 
My heart hath withered—yet L said, 
“Pour on—I will endure.” 


Life is a shadow—soon the sun 
That casts it to the earth shall set: 
And man a few brief glasses run, 
His joys and sorrows shall forget. 
- Yet there is hope, when life 1s fled, 
Of blissful realms and pleasures pure; 
And inthat hope, through life, I’ve said, 
“Pour on—I will endure.” 


Massachusetts Spy. 


THE FORSAKEN TO HER FATHER, 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 


Oh, name him not, unless it be 
In termsI shall not blush to hear; 
Oh, name bim not, though false to me, 
Forget not he was once so dear. 
Oh, think of former happy days, 
When none could breathe a dearer name ; 
And if you can no longer praise, 
Be silent, and forbear to blame! 


He may be all that you have heard, 
If proved, *twere folly to defend ; 
Yet pause ere you believe one word 
Breathed ’gainst the honour of-a friend. 
How many seem in haste to tell 
What friends can never wish to know ! 
ZT answer—once I knew him well, 
And then, atleast, it was not so. 


You say, when ail condemn him thus, 
To praise him leads to disrepute! 
But, had the world censured us, 
Father! ke wouid not have been mute! 
He may be changed, and he may learn 
Toslander friends, as others do: 
But if we blame him, we in turn 
Have learnt that hateful lesson too! 


Desertion of myself, his worst, 
His only crime perhaps may prov e; 
Shall he of all men prove the jirst 
Condemned for being false in iove ? 
The world has never yet denied 
Its favour to the falsest heart ; 
Its sanction rather seems to guide ° 
The hand again to aim the dart! 


You hate him, Father, for you know 
That he was cruel to your child. 
Alas ! [strove to hide my wo, 
And when youlouked on me, 1 smil’d: 
But on my faded cheek appears 
An evidence of all I’ve felt: 
1 paayed for strength, but falling tears 
Betray’d my weakness as | knelt. 


Oh ! hate him not; he must have seen 
Some error, that was never meant! 
And love, you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent! 
Hate him not, Father ! nor believe 
Iimputed crimes till they are proved; 
And proof should rather make ug grieve 
For one who once was so beloved 


MORTALITY. 


From the*‘Songs of Israel.” 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud, 
Like a fast flitting meteor, a fasi flying cloud: 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willows shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; ; 
And the young and the old, aud the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall tie. & 


Thechild that a mother attended and loved, 
The motherthat infant's affection that proved, 
The husband that mother and infant that blest 
Each—all are away to their gwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose.cheek, on whose brow, on whose eye, 
®hone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those that loved her and praised, 


That wither away to let others succeed ; 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats to the steep, 
The beggar that wandered in search ot his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that. we tread. 


The saint that enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven, ' 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes—like the flower and the weed, 


So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that hath often been told: 


For we are the same things our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen, 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think, 

From the death we are shrinking from, they too would 
shrink, 

To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling— 

But it speeds from theearth like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but their story we cannot unfold, , 

They scorned—bat the heart of the haughty is cold, 

They grieved—but no wail from their s!nmbers may 
come, 

They joyed—but the voice of their gladness is dumb, 


hey died—aye, they died—and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 
Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road, 


Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingied together in sunshine and 

And the smile aud the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


*Tis the twink ofan eye—’tis the draught ofa breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death; 
From the gilded saloon te the bier and the shroud, 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud! 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FEMALE. 
BY D, P. BROWN, ESQ. 


“Why, what is Death? they say he’s terrible, 
And paint himfullof horrors. Can this be ? 

Can we behold this meek, mild, marble face, 
Which triumphs o’er the grave—and mutely speaks 
A Saint's reliance on a Saviour’s love— 

Can this be Death ?—and is death terrible? 

*Tis lovely—'tis angelic—’tis the point 

Where Earth gives place to Heaven—and all is joy! 
Sickness protracted—age—decrcpitude, 

Consuining care, anxiety and grief, 

That throng our hapless pathway to the tomb, 
Here all recede and leave the soul at large. 
“Cribb’d and confined” no more by mortal bonds, 
It wings its eagle and unerring course 

Forthright to Heaven—redeemed and disenthrall’d, 
And rests upon the Losom of its God. 

Such, then, 1s death—when rightly understood, 
Such when the righteous die, and so she died, 

As die the righteous, seeking their reward 

From Him whose gifts are perfect as Himself, 

As endless and as boundless and as pure. 

When sinners die—then is Death ternble— 
Deform’d by fear, and crimson’d o’er withcrime, 
Ghastly, disfigured, hopeless—lorn and loathsome, 
Doubtful between this soul and body conflict, 
Whether ’twere better to avoid—or seek 

The marble jaws of the devouring tomb. 

—This is not Death—’tis sin—the primal curse, 
The coward tenant of the cloister’d couscience, 
Forced from its hiding place, and thus exposed 
Naked, abhorrd, in the broad glare of day, 

To fright the world and stand the mark of Heaven, 
Tis nothing, then, to die—but to prepare 

To free our earthborn thoughts from their deep root, 
To fix our faith—not on the passing world, 

Those fleeting pageants of terrestrial joy, 

That sicken—languish—sink in our embrace-- 
But on the world to come—that never fades, 
Passes, nor changes—brighter than day dawn, 
More lasting than the stars—where sits enthroned 
The Great Jehovah—-Universal Lord. 


She was prepared—if worldlings thus may speak— 

If that cold smile—that culm benignant brow 

Can speak—if her short guiltless, sinless life 

Gave true denotement of the heart within, 

She was prepared. Who then should mourn her loss? 
Her loss—what loss? a glorious heritance 

Midst choirs seraphic, in celestial realmss, 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. Jos, Hol- 
dich, Mr. JAS. KING, of Philadelphia, to Mrs. RACHEL 
TURNER, daugther of Amos Clark, Esq. of Gloucester 
co. New Jersey. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
WILLIAM DRINKHUUSE, to Miss CECELIA BEN- 

On Thursday * n Ith inst. by Alderman Scott 
Mr. ASHER C.COOK, Miss PRISCILLA BLAKE, a 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 23d February last, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller 
Mr. THOMAS GIBSON, to Miss SOPHIA M. SIBERT, 
all of this city. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. James Smith, Mr. ISAIAH 
MEARS, to Miss SARAH COVINGTON, 

On the 9th inst. by the same, Mr. WM VANTINE, to 
Miss ELIZABETH WILEY. 

On the 11th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN PRULLZ, to 
Mrs. RACHEL HAND. 

On the Ist instant, by Benjamin Hutchinson, . Mr. 
ABRAHAM SIMONS, to Miss AMY GILBERT, all of 
West Kensington. 

On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. JAMES BRANAN, 
to Miss MARGARET GRAIGE, all of West Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 11th inst. by Rev. A. C. Thomas. 
Mr. EDWARD PEERS, of this city, to Miss MARY 
M‘KINZIE, of New York. 


atill remained as cultivators, attracted equally by 


Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


mas Pyne, Mr. ALDEN GIFFORD to Miss PHOZBE ANN 
eldest daughter of Mr. Martin Eckendorff, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rev.C.P, 4 
Krauth, Mr. JOHN VW’. DAVIS, formerly of Newburyport, 
Mass. to Miss HANNAH DULL, of this city. 

. By Elder Frederick Plummer, on the 8th inst. Mr. HEN. 
vod NOLES to Miss ANN KYZER, all of Phila. 
elplia. 
By the same, on the 11th inst. Mr. COULTON SMITH 

to Miss SUSANNAII RUSSEL, of Blockley Township, 

On Tlrirsday evening, 11th inst. by the Rey, J. L. Dagg, 
Mr. EDWARD WARWICK to Miss ANN MINSHALL, 
all of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by John Swift Esq. Mayor, RORERT 
BURNS, M. Deto ELIZABETH E. YARNALL, both of 
the borough of Frankford. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
WILLIAM KNOX HENRY to KUTH ANNA, youngest 
daughter of John Goodin, Esq. all of this city. : 

On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, 7 
WM. DALZELL, Jr. to CLARISSA C. daughter of John 
Ashmead, Esq. all of this city. 

On Monday evening, &thinst. by the Rev.W.C. M‘Cal. 7 
la, Mr. HENRY AKED to Miss ANNA ELIZABETH © 
HAVILAND. 

On the 15th March, by the same, Mr. HENRY PROW. © 
ETT to Miss JANE MONTGOMERY. T 

On Tuesday morning, 16th inst. by Professor Thos.H, v 
Skinner, of Andover, Rev. JAS. M. DAVIS, of Manayunk, 
to Miss LSABSLLA, daughter of Mr. George W. M'Clel. oH 
land, merchant, of this city. ' 


At the same time and place, by the same, Mr. WM, — 
DULTY, merchant, of Wheeling, Va. tou Miss MARGA. T 
RET, daughter of Mr. George W. M'Clellane. merchant, TT 
of this city. "T 

At Scotland Neck, N. C. on Thursday evening, 1}th ;, A 
inst. by Wm. Smith, Esq. Mr. ANDREW B. WHITE, Al 
merchant, of Mount Carbon, Schuytkill Co. Pa. to FRAN. As 
CES H. daughter of the late David Clark, Esq. of the for. =, 
mer place. ™ 

On Monday evening, &th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rusling Deo 
Mr. MICHAEL ARIGAN to Miss ELLEN HEPBURN Ar 
all of this city. ; Do 

On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. Gregory T. Ww 
Bedell, THOMAS UNDERWOOD to Miss ALETTA 
DANDELOT, all of this city. a 

On Friday, Feb. 15, by the Rev. J. Hall, Mr. JONA. w 
THAN S. PAUL to SARAH ANN WEBSTER, bothof B! =o, 
Philadelphia county. Ve 

By the Rev. George Chandler, on the evening of the 10th | Ww! 
inst. Mr. JAMES MITCHELL to Miss SARAH SWAIN, Bu 

By the same, on the evening of the 12th inst. Mr. RO. 7 Be 
BERT ELLIOT to Mrs. CATHARINE INGRAHAM. 1 Th 

By the samme, on the evening of the 16thinst. Mr. DAVID An 
KINKEAD to Miss JANE ANDREWS. Pr 

On Tuesday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gib. Wi 
son, ROBI'. KERR, Esqr. teacher of ths city, to Miss = 
PATTERSON, of said place. = 

T 


On Friday morning, after a short illness, Mr. JOIN 
HOGERBETS, in the 46th year of his age. 

On Thursday, Lith inst. Mrs. SNYDER, aged 64 years 

On Wednesday evening, MARY, wife of Mr. Isaac 
Deavs, in the 54th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, SAMUEL, son of Samuel Simpson, 
in the 5th year of his age. 

At Norristown, Pa. in Mareh last, JOS: KAUMANN, 
Esq. formerly of New York. 

iu: Holmesburg, on the 6thinstant, of the inflammatory 
croup, CATHERINE JANE, daughter of James Allen, 
Esq. of New York, in the 7th year of her age. 

In New York, on Tuesday morming, 9th inst. of con- 
sumption, in the year of bis age, Mr. GEORGE 
ABEL, formerly of this place, but of late years a resident 
of that city. : 

In Easton, Pennsylvania, on Friday night, in the 29th 
year of her age, Mrs. ELIZABBTH SEBRING, wife of 7 
Wm. L. Sebring, Esq. Prothonotary of that county, and 
daughter of Barnabas Davis, Esq. now of Philadelphia. 

At Manayunk, on Thursday, 11th inst. Mrs. ELIZA. 
BETH O. BUMSTEAD, wife of Rev. Samuel A. 


stead, aged 27 years. ; and 
On Friday morning, after a short illness, Mr. JOHN” rour 
HOGERBETS, in the 46th year of his age. ’ | 
On the 1th inst. Mr. MICHAEL WALTERS, in the met | 
73d year of his age, after a short illness, ) stan 
On Friday evening, 12th instant, after an illness oftwo) © of 81 
weeks, Mrs. MARGARET E. wife of Alexander Wil) 7 ona 
din, in the 2Ist year of her age. popt 


On Friday morning, about 12 o'clock, after a few hours 7 O 
illness, iu the 40th year of her age, ELIZABETH, wife of 7 | 


James Large, of this city, and daughter of the late Tho. # Stop 
mas Poultney;of Baltimore. ma 
At New Orleans, on the 13thult. Mrs. ANN PALMER him 
aged 43 years, formerly of Philadelphia, " The 
On Sunday morning, of scarlet fever. LOUIS NOTT-) © l 
NAGLE, son ot Jacob 8. Walton, aged 5 years 7 months. © > qur, 
Early on Monday morning, Mrs. MARY DRAYTON, = Wine 
wile of Jcseph Drayton, after a lingering illuess, which 4) Obe 
she bore with distinguished evidences of her faith inthe, ~ Cher 
Lord Jesus Christ. ~ Gilb 
Suddenly, of Cholera, at Louisville, Ky. on the 10th Oc: 
tober last, Mr. JAMES DERRICKSON HAINES, in the rome 
2ist year ot his age, formerly of Philadelphia. that : 
On Tuesday morning, the 16th inst. of a protracted ill with 
ness, in the 68th year of her age, Mrs. SARAH THAW. ee’ 
Her friends are respectfully requested to attend her fu he, ir 
neral, from her niece’s, Miss Cokrin’s, south-eust cornet! 361 
of Fourth and Gaskill streets, at 3 o’clock on Wednesday Cc | 
afternoon, 17th inst. without further nutice. her 
In Portsmouth, N. H. on Dhursday last, Mr. JOHN a pre 
SMITH, aged 51, formerly of Newburyport, Mass. § 
Suddenly, by an awful dispensation of Providence, ot of the 
Saturday, the 13th inst. WILLIAM SEVERN, of Spring of be’ 
Garden, in the 48th year of his age. “| 
On Saturday, 13th inst. at his residence, Whitehall, 
Lancaster conuty, COLEMAN R. JACOBS, aged 29 years Why 
On Wednesday morning, 17th inst. in the 73d year of is no 
his age, Mr. FREDERICK FRICKE, long a respectable © sir, I 
inhabitant of the Northern Liberties. . about 


On Wednesday morning, after a short illness, JER! “ § 
MIAH BOON, in the 6sth year of his age. ; 


On Tuesday, 16th inst. RICHARD WILLING, Jr. Eso “You 
in the 44th year of his age, son of the late Charles Wi with y 
ling, Esq. mean 

On Wednesday, 16th inst. after a short and severe i! suppe 
ness, WILLIAM HOWARD DODSON, aged 8 months, a 
only child of William B and Hannah Dedson, at thei!) oom, 
residence, 44 South Fourth street. 4 Mr. 


Or Wednesday afternoon, Mrs, JUDITH AUSTIN, is, and de 
the 59th year of her age. 


On Thursday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. Tho- 


On Wednesday evening April 17th Mis. GARDEN |) Nex 
the year of her age. churet 
On the 12th inst. after a few days illness, Mr. ALEX 9 alk 
ANDER CALDCLEUGH, of Lexiugton, Davidson count), 
N.C, pew 
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